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THE “PADOREEN” MARE. 
(See 8t» 8, ix, 289, 412.) 

With regard to the “‘ Padoreen” mare, referred 
to by Goldsmith, I beg to say that I have been long 
interested and puzzled by the matter ; but I think 
I have at length reached the solution of the 
difficulty. 

In the first place the name should be spelt 
= which in Irish means rosary or prayers, 

ing derived from pater. The word padairin is 
still used in many places with the above meaning ; 
and I know a field called Acha-Phadairin, or the 
field of the prayers or rosary, in the co. Roscom- 
mon. That Goldsmith loved horses, in spite of his 
severe and well-merited sarcasm, is proved by his 
remarks on the subject in his ‘ Animated Nature’: 

“Animals of the horse-kind deserve a place next to 
man ina history of nature. Their activity, their strength, 
their usefulness, and their beauty, all contribute to 
render them the principal objects of our curiosity and 
care......A race of creatures we are interested in next to 


Elsewhere he writes :— 

“T have hitherto omitted making mention of one 
particular breed, more excellent than any that either 
the ancients or moderns have produced; and that is 
our own.” 

The latter statement I find quoted, spprovingly, 
by William Day, in his ‘ Book on the Horse’; and 


the former by William Pick, in his ‘ Turf Register,’ 
published at York in 1803. Yet in the advertise- 
ment to Pick’s ‘ Book’ he appeals for information 
to the noblemen and gentlemen of Ireland, or their 
grooms, with regard to many famous horses and 
mares, winding up with the “ Podereen Mare.” 
I cannot say whether he obtained the information 
or not, as I have only the first volume. 

Goldsmith has a second reference to the “ Pado- 
reen Mare” which has been overlooked by your 
correspondent ; to which, bowever, Prior drew 
attention in his ‘Life.’ It occurs in Letter V., 
‘Citizen of the World’:— 

“ Dublin.—We hear that there is a benevolent sub- 
scription on foot among the nobility and gentry of the 
kingdom, who are great patrons of merit, in order to 
assist Black and all Black in his contest with the Pada- 
reen mare.” 


Black and all Black, as he was commonly called, 
is known in the ‘Stud Book’ as Othello. He was 
brother of the grey Bustard, by Orab, and was 
foaled in 1743. He was bred by William Crofts, 
of Norfolk, and sold to Lord Portmore. He won 
several plates in England, and then was sold for 
500 guineas to Sir Ralph Gore, and taken to Ire- 
land, where he won in 1750 the 100 guineas given 
by the Society of Sportsmen at the Curragh, beating, 
amongst others, Lord Antrim’s Bustard. At the 
Heath, near Maryborough, he also won 50 guineas. 
In April, 1751, he ran at Newmarket ; and in 
September of the same year at the Ourragh ina 
match for 1,000 guineas, over four miles, beating 
Bajazet, by the Godolphin Arabian, belonging to 
Lord March, A.D.C. to the Lord Lieutenant— 
Othello carrying 10 st., and Bajazet 10st. 7 Ib. 
This was one of the greatest matches ever run in 
Ireland ; and it was said that Sir Ralph Gore had 
over 10,0001. bet on the event. race was 
witnessed by “the greatest concourse of people 
ever seen on the great plain of Kildare.” The 
match is represented in a map of Kildare of that 
period ; and Goldsmith probably had it in his 
mind in referring to Black and all Black. 

Sir Ralph Gore had distinguished himself at the 
battle of Laffeldt, 1747, and at the head of his 
regiment received the thanks of the Duke of 
Cumberland, the “ Bloody Duke,” of Culloden and 
Fontenoy fame, famous, too, as the breeder of 
Eclipse. He afterwards represented the co. Done- 
gal in Parliament, and in 1764 was raised to the 

as Baron Gore ; created Viscount Belle- 
isle in 1768, and in 1771 Earl of Ross. He died 
in 1802. He was the subject of a ballad, popular 
in London at the beginning of this century, telling 
of another famous match, also run on the plains 
of Kildare, when the famous Skewball, by the 
Godolphin Arabian, belonging to Squire Merwin, 
or Mervin, “the Pearl of Irish Sportsmen” as he 
is called, ‘‘ beat Miss Sportley, and broke Sir 
Ralph Gore.” 
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The song is said to have been written and sung 
on the occasion by the Squire’s chaplain :— 

And when that they came unto the ending post, 

Wicked Jemmy, he cali’d for a bumper and toast ; 

Here ’s a health to all sportsmen, and to the grey mare, 

That lost all her cash on the plains of Kildare. 
Mies Sportley, got by Victorious, won several 

lates at the Curragh, beating, amongst others 
ord y brother of Black and all Black. But to 
return to the “ Padoreen Mare,” her name is not 
mentioned in any turf list that I can find, 
nor in the ‘Stud Book’; it must have been a 
sobriquet bestowed on her for some reason. 

The key to the mystery is, I think, supplied in 


Irish Lass won again at the Curragh in September, 
1748 ; having, in April, 1747, won the first heat, 
and dead-heated for the third, the race being after- 
wards given to another horse. 

In the articles for Kilcoole Races, in May, 1748, 
‘the Grey Mare, now called Mr. Archbold’s mare, 
and winners at the April Meeting at the Curragh ” 
were excluded. She seems to have been sub- 
sequently sold, as on Friday, 7 April, 1749, Charles 
O’Neill’s Irish Lass won a plate at the Curragh, 
She is said to have won several other races. I do 
not know if Mr, Mahon’s Irish Lass be the same ; 
she is mentioned as having run at Wicklow in 
June, 1753, and been beaten. The race was for 


a foot-note at p. 418 of O’Callaghan’s ‘ History of | aged ho 


the Irish Brigades in the service of France ’:— 

** Early in this century [he says), my father, residing 
at No. 38 (now No. 39), Upper Gloucester Street, Dublin, 
where I was born, bad for his neighbours two worthy 
old ladies, the Misses Archbold. They were of the 
respectable Catholic family in the county of Kildare, 
whose head, in the Penal Code times, owned the Paudreen 
Mare, so famous upon the Curragh ; but which he was 
obliged to run there in the name of an honourable Pro- 
testant friend, lest, as the law then stood, the valuable 
animal, if acknowledged to be a Papist’s, might, by some 
scoundrel, calling himself a Protestant, be made his 
property for 5/. 5s. By the Misses Archbold, who were 
cousins-german to ly Palmer, my mother was intro- 
duced to that once ‘dangerous Papist,’ then extremely 
advanced in life, and subsequently visited by her.” 

The “dangerous Papist” referred to was the 
beautiful Miss Ambrose, who, on being presented 
to the Viceroy, Lord Chesterfield, in 1745, is said 
to have elicited the complimentary and witty 
stanza :— 
Thou little Tory, where's the jest, 
Of wearing orange in thy breast, 
When that same breast, insulting shows 
The whiteness of the rebel rose ? 

As I have said the “‘ Padoreen Mare” is not 
mentioned by name in any turf list that I can 
find ; but on reference to Pick’s ‘ Register,’ and to 
the Dublin papers of the time, I find that Mr. 
Archbald’s, or Archbold’s, Irish Lass won a Royal 
Plate at the Curragh, in September, 1745. This 
was the year in which Lord Chesterfield became 
Irish Viceroy, and in which Miss Ambrose, cousin 
or niece of Mr. Archbold, was presented at the 
Castle, when, for a time, thanks to Lord Chester- 
field’s wise and firm policy, Catholics were pro- 
tected and tolerated. It was the year, too, of the 
Scotch rebellion for Prince Charlie and of Fon- 
tenoy, in both of which Irishmen bore so con- 
spicuous a part. 

It may be a stretch of the imagination to sup- 
pose that Miss Ambrose wore on that remarkable 
occassion the device of the chaplet or rosary 
usually worn by the “Ladies of the Cross,” an order 
of Catholic ladies established in 1668 by the Em- 

ress Eleonora de Gonzagua, wife of the Emperor 

pold I. Be that as it may, Mr. Archbold’s 


rses, 
I can find no farther reference to her, nor any 
proof that she ever actually ran against Black and 
all Black, as suggested by Goldsmith. 
F. Cox, M.D., M.R.IA. 
45, St. Stephen’s Green, E., Dublin, 


ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS OF DANTE. 
(See 5% 8. viii. 365, 417.) 

Some of your readers may be interested to find 
what a number of English renderings of the world- 
poet’s ‘Divina Commedia’ have been published 
during the last nineteen years, since Mr. Boucnier 
gave a list in ‘N. & Q.,’ 10 Nov., 1877, of twenty- 
five versions, either of the whole or of a portion of 
the poem. First in the field is C. Rogers, ‘ Inferno’ 
only, in 1782, soon followed by H. Boyd, the 
whole poem, in 1785. There have been repeated 
demands for new editions of ’s translation ; 
Longfellow’s is for the general in Morley’s “ Uni- 
versal Library”; Wrighv’s has gone through several 
editions, as may some others. The last date in 
the list is T. W. Parsons, ‘Inferno,’ with nine 
cantos of the ‘ Purgatorio,’ 1876. 

Since that time fifteen other English translations 
have been added to the British Museum. I have, 
therefore, made a supplementary list, after the 
same chronological manner, with * before each in 
triple rhyme. 

*C, Tomlinson. A Vision of Hell. Inferno only. 1877. 

*A. Forman and H, B. Forman. The Metre of Dante's 
Comedy discussed and exemplified in Four Cantor. 
~ io, 1880 1885 

. Butler. u rio, > 
with Italian text; Taferno, 1892. 

*Warburton Pike, Inferno only. 1881. 

W. 8. Dugdale. Purgatorio only, prose, with Italian 
text of Brunone Bianchi (Bobn’s Collegiate Series), 1883. 

*J.R. Sibbald. The whole poem. 1884. 

*J, R. Minchin. The whole, 1885. 

: a Plumptre. The whole, with notes, essays, &, 
*F. K. Haselfoot, The whole. 1887. 

*J. A. Wilstack. The whole. 1888, 

Hon, W. W. Vernon. Readings on the Purgatorio, 
based on the Commentary of Benvenuto da Imola, 1889, 
proce, with Italian text ; Readings on the Inferno, 1894. 

C, E. Norton, Prose, the whole, 1891. 
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C. L. Shadwell. A literal verse translation of twenty- 
seven cantos of the Purgatorio, with Italian text. 1892, 
G. Musgrave. Inferno, nine-line Spenserian stanzae, 


893. 

Sir Edward Sullivan, Bari. Inferno, prose, 1893, 

Beside these fifteen, yet another appears in the 
Pablications of this " 

C. Potter, Cantos from the Divine Comedy, translated 
into English verse. 

About half the English versions before 1877 
only gave the dread ‘Inferno’; but the study of 
the whole poem has so gained ground that only 
four of my list of fifteen end there. There are 
also several translations of ‘La Vita Nuova,’ and 
more than one of the ‘Convito.’ Readers who, 
having only a slight acquaintance with Italian, 
prefer it in translation, may find Longfellow’s very 
helpful towards a better understanding of ‘ La 
Divina Commedia.’ In some single lines it gives 
as near as may be both the sound and the sense 
of the original. One line comes to mind of Dante’s 
description of the river of shining light which he 
saw 

Luce intellettual piena d’amore. 
Light intellectual replete with love 
is Longfellow’s rendering (‘ Paradise,’ xxx. 40). 
. J. 


THE LEAKE FAMILY. 
(See St» 8, ix. 323.) 

A copy of the will of Stephen Martin Leake 
has recently come into my possession ; and as I 
venture to think it will prove a valuable addition 
to my previous notes, I transcribe it as follows :— 


To all and singular to whom these presents shall 
come I Stephen Martin Leake Esq" Garter Principal 
King of Arms do make this my last Will and Testament 
as follows My Soul I resign into the Hands of my 
Creator trusting in his infinite Goodness and Mercy 
through Christ my Inanimate Body, to its Mother Earth, 
which I would have Buried in Woollen and privately 
Interred in my Chancel at Thorp in Essex without any 
Eecocheons or other Painting work except a Hatchment 
to be put up in the said Chancel; but no Sctshanent upon 
my Dwelling House, nor Rings to any Person whatso- 
ever. As to my Estate at Thorp in the County of Essex 
and my Dwelling House and Premises at Mile End in 
the County of Middlesex, which are settled upon my 
Wife and the Issue of our Marriage ; It is my desire that 
the same be punctually complied with, Item I give and 
bequeath to my Eldest Son Stephen, my large gilt Cup, 
Cover and Salver; my Gold Sword given me by Prince 
Ferdinand of Brunswick, my Sapphire Ring and best 
Seal together with a Legacy of One hundred Pounds; 
Also such Books as shall have his Christian name wrote 
against them in the Catalogue, Item I giveand Bequeath 
to my Son John, Chester Herald my King of Arms Coats 
and Mantles of the Garter my guilt [sic] Crown and 
Collar of SS. my Office Seal as also my Gold Badge, 
Chain and Scepter of the Office of Garter Also my Gold 
Sword given me by the Duke of Mecklenburgh Strelitz, 
and such Books as sha'!l have his Christian Name wrote 
against them in the Catalogue. Item all other my 
Books, Household Goods ffurniture Linnen Wearing 
Apparel Jewels, Plate China and Pictures I Give and 


Bequeath to my dearly beloved wife Anne; together 
with a Legacy of One hundred Pounds. Item all other 
my Estates whatsoever both Real and Personal I will to 
be sold and the Money arising thereby (after payment 
of my Debts and ffuneral Char.es) to be divided amongst 
all my Children other than my Eldest Son, eo as the 
same with what they may have received respectively in 
my Lifetime, as a Portion and for placing them out in 
the world, being brought to Account may make tbem all 
equal Lastly I do constitute and appoint my aforesaid 
dearly beloved wife Anne whole and sole Executrix of 
this my last Will and Testament In Witness whereof 
I have hereunto subscribed my Name and affixed my 
Seal this 21" day of April 1768. 
S. Martin Leake Garter, (LS8,) 
Witness—Ralph Bigland, Somerset. 
Isaac Heard, Lancaster. 
P. Dore, Richmond, 
Joun T. Pace. 
5, Capel Terrace, Southend-on-Sea 


Youna's ‘Nicut Tnovearts.’— 
Tired Nature's sweet restorer, balmy sleep, 
He, like the world, his ready visit pays 
Where Fortune smiles; the wretched he forsakes : 
Swift on his downy pinion flies from woe, 
And lights on lids unsullied with a tear. 
Night i. 1. 1. 
Sleep’s dewy wand 
Has stroked my drooping lids, and promises 
My long arrear of rest...... 
Haste, haste, sweet stranger, from the peasant’s cot, 
The ship-boy’s hammock, or the soldier’s straw, 
Whence Sorrow never chased thee, 
Night ix. 1. 2176. 


The above lines may have been suggested by 
Henry IV.’s address to Sleep in Shakspeare’s play. 
Compare also :— 
Somne, quies rerum, placidissime, Somne, Deorum, 
Pax animi, quem cura fugit, qui corda diurnis 
Fessa ministeriis mulces, reparasque la}ori. 
Ovid, ‘ Metamorphoses,’ bk. xi. 1. 623. 
When the cock crew...... 
clarion shrill, 
Night ii. 1. 
Philips, the author of ‘Cider,’ who was before 
Young, has the same expression; and Gray, in his 
‘Elegy,’ speaks of “The cock’s shrill clarion.” 
Shakspeare and others have the same idea :— 
The cock, that is the trumpet of the morn, 


Doth with his lofty and shrill-sounding throat. 
* Hamlet.’ 
Milton says :— 
The crested cock, whose clarion sounds 
The silent hours. * Paradise Lost,’ bk. vii. 
In leaves, more durable than leaves of brass, 2 
Writes our whole history. Night ii. 1, 275, 
And write whatever Time shall bring to pass 
With pens of adamant on plates of brass, : 
Dryden, ‘ Palamon and Arcite.’ 
Dryden expresses himself differently from Chaucer. 


In Passion’s flame 
Hearts melt, but melt like ice, soon harder froze. 
Night ii. 1, 523. 
But oh! it hardens all within, 


And petrifies all feeling. Burns, 
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Though master of a wider empire far 
Than that o’er which the Roman Eagle flew. 


ight v, 1. 821, 
ions Caesar never knew 
hy shall sway ; 
Where his eagles never flew, 
None invincible as they. Cowper, ‘ Boadicea.’ 


Or aver to mest, or to past, fe pense. 
ight v. . 


Had we...... 
Never met or never parted 
We had ne’er been broken-hearted. Burns, 


Pride, like hooded hawks, in darkness soars, 
From blindness bold, and towering to the skies. 
Night vi. 1. 324, 
“There is also great use of ambitious men in being 
screens to princes in matters of danger and envy ; for no 
men will take that part except he be like a seeled dove, 
that ts and ts because he cannot see about 
him.”—Bacon, in his ‘ Essay on Ambition.’ 
Man’s revenge, 
And endless inhumanities on man, 


Night viii, 1. 104, 


Man’s inhumanity to man. Burns. 


Beyond the flaming limits of the world. 


Night ix. 1, 2416. 
Extra flammantia moenia mundi, Lucretius. 


Gray too has imitated this line of Lucretius :— 
He passed the flaming bounds of place and time. 
I have not noted some well-known resemblances 


of Horace to Young and of Young to Goldsmith. 
E. Yarpuey. 


Kryestey’s ‘ Hypatia,’—In chapter xxx., of 
which the title is “ Every Man to his own Place,” 
there is the story of the heathen refusing baptism, 
which the note terms “A fact.” But a wrong 
name is assigned to the man in the text. The 
following is the exact statement of the occurrence : 


“ Radbode enfin se rendit, ea perfidie cedant a la force 
et & la verite de ce miracle: pleust 4 Dieu qu'il eust 
persisté, Il demande bien le Baptesme, et on se prepare 
4 le luy donner; mais quand il fut question de venir a 
l'effet, ayant mesme vn pied déja dans le Baptistaire, il 
s’aviea de demander au sainct Eucsque, en quel lieu il y 
auoit plus de ses predecesseurs et de la noblesse de Frise ; 
ou en Paradis, qu’il promettoit par la grace du Baptesme, 
ou en Enfer. ‘Ne vous trompez pas,’ luy répondit 
Vulfran : ‘Il est certain, que tous ceux qui sont decedez 
sans Baptesme, sont damnez eterneliement en Enfer ; or 
le nombre en est bien grand: au contraire, ceux A qui 
Dieu fait la grace de le receuoir, il est tres assuré qu’ils 
iouyront la haut au Ciel d'une ioye incroyable et per- 
petuelle.’ Ce qu’entendant ce malheureux Duc, il retiroit 
son pied du Baptistaire, et dit qu'il ne vouloit pas se 
priuer de la compagnie de ses predecesseura, qui estoient 
en si grand nombre, pour vivre au Ciel, auec si peu 
de pauures Chrestiens, et qu’il vouloit mourir en la 
Religion de ses Ancestres,""—Ribadeneira, ‘ Les Fleurs 
des Vies des Saints,’ Par., 1660, t. i. p. 366. 

The authority for the story is the ‘ Life of St. 
Walfran,’ by Jonas, in Surius at 20 March ; Baro- 
nius, ad an. 720. Ep. MarsHatu. 


Cock.—This name occurs very as 
applying to early Jews both in Latin and Hebrew 


documents. It is used as a fore-name, or as an 
inseparable after-name. Cok Hagin is an example 
of one class, Mosse-cock of the other. It was q 
distinction or qualification, not a name absolute, 
and pointed to a layman of high degree. In the 
Exchequer Plea Rolls we frequently meet with 
Hagin fil Deulecresse “qui dicitur [or dicit se} 
Cok Hagin”; and I have seen his autograph “ Cok 
fil Deulecresse,” his title being used, not his actual 
name, We find also Cok fil Abraham and Cok fil 
Aaron, both murdered in London at separate dates ; 
the former was Aaron fil Abraham, the latter 
Abraham fil Aaron. Durrant Cooper s of 
Cock signifying ‘‘ princeps,” and so early 
Anglo-Jews an and employed A It is 
allied to our modern vulgar phrase o’ the 
walk.” M. D. Davis, 

Parish Constasies’ Staves.— 

“ The Home Secretary, Sir Matthew White Ridley, hae 


just secured from Northampton, writes a correspondent, 


two relics of the past that are peculiarly associated with 
that Department of the State of which he is Minister, 
These are two staves, at once the badges and instruments 
of office of the village constables of long ago, when men’s 
lives were considered of less account than they are now. 
The staff of those days, probably two hundred years ago, 
was a formidable, not to say bloodthirsty, instrument of 
offence. I have been able to obtain one of the same sort. 
Mine was formerly the property of the parish constable 
of Brington. It consists of two parte—a truncheon or 
handle, lathe turned, ten inches long, and a sphere, 
three inches in its longest and two and a quarter in its 
shortest diameter. Both handle and ball are of box- 
wood, They are united by a strong double thong of 
white leather, fastened by iron pegs into apertures bored 
into both handle and ball. The ball has two inches of 
play on the leather, so that from end to end the instru- 
ment is fifteen inches long, As the ball hangs loosely 
about the straight handle, some degree of force is required 
to bring it into action ; but when this is done, the execu- 
tion the weapon is capable of is something dreadful. A 
moderate blow cannot be struck by it; with very little 
exertion on the part of the holder, a man’s head, leg, or 
arm would be very easily broken. No doubt some such 

werful weapon was required in the ‘good old times.” 

is Honour Judge Snagge was attracted not long ago b 
a row of five of these staves in the window of Mr. Morrell, 
Marefair, Northampton, and, purchasing one, he took it 
with him to London, Sir Matthew White Ridley, who 
heard of it, was intensely interested, and sent down to 
Northampton for two of the others, One of the two 
purchased for him had the ball curiously fashioned like 
a man’s head. That formerly belonged to the parish of 
Wyken, near Coventry. The fourth, from Brington, I 
have procured, and there is only one other left. I under- 
stand that these staves are very rare.”—Northampton 


Mercury, 17 April. 
Joun T. Pace. 
5, Capel Terrace, Southend-on-Sea. 


Nicst 1x 1n Dars.— 
The following cutting from a local paper is worthy 
of a quiet nook in ‘ N. & Q.’:— 

“ Archdeacon Howell, writing in the Cyfaill Eglwysig 
on Welsh customs in the Vale of Glamorgan in olden 
days, says: ‘Much importance was attached to the 
Twelfth Night in ancient times, I remember it was the 


we 
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custom in the Vale of Glamorgan to prepare a big loaf, 
or, rather, a pile of cakes, in farm-houses against the 
Epiphany, and many harmless ceremonies were practised 
on the feast. The old people, who clung to ancient 
custome, used to divide the cake, in a figurative sense, 
between Christ, the Virgin Mary, the Magi (or wise 
men), and the company. It was on this night (the 
Twelfth) in some places formerly the king of the neigh- 
bourhood was elected. The King and Queen of Misrule 
were elected by concealing a ring in the cake, and who- 
ever got the ring was chosen...... A log of wood was 
placed on the fire of sufficient size to last for the twelve 
days and twelve nights. This, probably, was the origin 
of the Yule Log. lt was at this season the Druids used 
to cut the mistletoe and divide it between the tribes, 
and the branches were kept carefully in the houses 
throughout the season, in order to ensure success and 
safety. And this, maybe, was the origin of the custom 
of decorating houses with holly against Christmas, and 
the evergreens were not removed before the Epiphany. 
No people observed these customs more devotedly than 
Welshmen, and though they may contain an el t of 
superstition, yet they were the means of cherishing 
respect for antiquity, and good feeling and love between 
the different grades of society. To ignore ancient cus- 
toms is not an unmixed advantage, unless they tend to 
immorality. “Let the wise respect the past” (Cared 
doeth yr encilion) is a wholesome old adage, and it is a 


gross ptio' that everything new is 
preferable to the old,’” 


Manchester. 


“Fixpy.” —I dare say that the weather-lore 
couplet, 


rr 


J. B. 8. 


A cold May and a windy 
Makes a full barn and a findy, 
is known to many of your readers. 

The object of my note is to ascertain the origin 
of the word findy. At p. 25 of ‘ Weather Wisdom’ 
(Field & Tuer, undated), it is stated that findy 
means plump, fat, and well favoured. Jamieson’s 
*Etymological Dictionary of the Scottish Lan- 
guage’ has the word, and explains it as ‘‘ solid, 
full, substantial,” and quotes the above lines as a 
Scotch proverb, and suggests that to find=support 
may be the origin of the word. In J. Donald’s 
edition of A. Henderson’s ‘Scottish Proverbs,’ 1876, 
the proverbial expression is given thus :— 

A wet May and a windy 

Maks a fou barnyard and a findy. 
The expression is, however, in Ray's ‘ Collection,’ 
and is as likely to be English as not. But whence 
comes findy ? F. C. Birxseck Terry. 


Tue Ports Laureate or para- 
graph has recently been sent round to the London 
newspapers, professedly to give Mr. Gladstone’s 
views about the office of Poet Laureate, but evi- 
dently intended as an advertisement of a book 
by Mr. Kenyon West, published by an American 
firm, entitled ‘The Laureates of England.’ In 
this remarkable compilation, which is marked 
“copyright 1895,” Mr. West has done me the honour 
to quote largely from my work on the same topic, 
published by Mr. Eliot Stock, as to the duties 


= 


and emoluments of the office, and the lives of its 
holders. Unfortunately the author has, no doubt 
accidentally, omitted to allude to the sources of his 
information. But what is still more remarkable 
is that Wordsworth, who died in 1850, is the last 
laureate included in the series; no information 
whatever is given about Lord Tennyson’s tenure 
of the office—indeed, his name is only once men- 
tioned, and that is in the introduction. I have 
also failed to discover any allusion to the present 
holder of the laurels, or any explanation of this 
peculiar deficiency. It follows that some of our 
friends in the States perusing this book may con- 
clude that Wordsworth was the last of our laurelled 
bards. I am really sorry Mr. West did not borrow 
a little more, so as to render his work less incom- 
plete, although in one case he has spoilt, by mis- 
quotation, an amusing anecdote about Pye and the 
wig of King George III. This I had in a letter 
from the late Mr. Sala, which was printed in 
*N. & Q.’ some time ago, as was also my table of 
dates and facts about the office of laureate, which 
appeared on 4 Feb., 1893. Sic vos non vobis. 
Watter Hamitrton. 
Clapham Common. 


Watter, F.R.S.—He was “ first 
secretary” of the Royal Society from 30 Nov., 
1687, until 30 Nov., 1709, and again from 30 Nov., 
1710, until 13 Jan.,1714. He lived principally at 
Northaw, Herts, and was probably buried there ; 
but the parish register is burnt. By will, dated 
21 Feb., 1711, he bequeathed 1,000/. to the Royal 
Society for founding a “Physico Mechanick 
lecture in the nature of the late Cutlerian lecture, to 
be called the Wallerian or Waller’s Lectures”; he 
also recommended his wife to show further kind- 
ness to the Society at her discretion. But by a 
codicil, dated 19 June, 1714, he revoked the 
above bequest, ‘‘for several good and weighty 
reasons moving me thereunto.” His will was 
proved at London, 24 May, 1715, by his widow, 
Anne. A list of Waller's writings is given in 
Watt’s ‘ Bibl. Brit.’ Letters of his, dated from 
1694 to 1707, are in Sloane MS, 4065 (ff. 68-84) ; 
while some curious manuscripts by him, including 
a verse translation of a book of the ‘Aaeid,’ may 
be found among the Additional MSS. in the 
British Museum. ‘‘He showed me,” writes 
Thoresby (‘ Diary,’ ii. 251), “some curious draw- 
ings and manuscripts of his own performance.” 
His portrait hangs at the Royal Society (Weld’s 
‘Catalogue,’ 1860, p. 67). He is also mentioned 
in John Ray’s ‘ Philosophical Letters’ (1718), and 
in Birch’s ‘ History of the Royal Society,’ iii. 191. 

Gorpon GoopwIn. 


Recovery or Non-PAROCHIAL REGISTER. — 
Your numerous readers who are interested in the 
safety of registers will be glad to know that I have 


recently recovered, and deposited, for safe custody, 
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with the Registrar General a register of births 
belonging to the old Presbyterian meeting at 
Rochester, Kent, which was for some years in the 

ion of the Foord family of Rochester, but 
bad been lent and lost sight of until discovered by 
me, and, with the permission of its recent owner, 
Mr. J. J. Foord, J.P., has now found a permanent 
home. The meeting to which it relates was dis- 
continued some fifty years since. The regular 
entries commence in 1756 and end in 1808, but 
there are some of dates from 1700. Before deliver- 
ing it up I made a transcript of it, and shall be 
pleased to give extracts from it to any one inter- 
ested in Rochester families who, on account of 
distance from London, may not readily be able to 
consult the original. 

Hompurey Woon, F.S.A. 
Chatham, 


Dante’s Caorsa.—Where is Caorsa, alluded 

to in the * Inf.,’ xi, 50 ?— 
E perd lo minor giron sugella 

Del segno suo e Sodoma e Caorsa 

E chi spregiando Dio, col cor favella. 
Dante commentators, following Boccaccio, have 
held it to be Cahors, chief town of the department 
of Lot, sixty miles north of Toulouse, the ancient 
Divona, afterwards called Oivitatis Candurcorum 
from the Celtic tribe of which it was the capital. 
Daring the Middie Ages the town is said to have 
been a great seat of the Caorsini (Cawertschen or 
Cauder-Walsche), who preceded the Lombards as 
usurers and money-lenders. Thus the ‘ Ency. 
Brit.,’ s.v. “Cahors.” Boccaccio, in a note, says : 

“ Caorsa é una cittd si del tutto data al prestare all’ 
usura, che in quello non é né uomo né femmina, né 
vecchio, né giovane, né piccolo, né grande che a noi non 
intenda; e non che altri, ma ancora le serventi, non che 
il loro salario, ma se d'altra parte sei o otto denari 
venigser loro alle mani, tantosto gli dispongono e prestano 
ad alcun prezzo; per la quale cosa é tanto onesto loro 
miserabile essercizio divulgato, e massimamente appo 
noi, che come |’ uom dice d’ aleuno ‘ Egli é Caorsino’ 
cosi s’ intende che egli sia usuraio,”’ 

Are the commentators right in translating Caorsa 
as Cahors, looking to the fact that there is a Caorso 
in Italy, a commune of Emilia, in the province of 
Piacenza, the chief town of which is situate 
between Piacenza and Cremona, about eleven 
miles from the former town? The name Caorso 
is said to be a corruption of Casa Ursilia, and may 
have been written Caorsa in Dante’s time. There 
is also a place called Chaourse, near Montcornet, in 
the department of Aisne, which is at present a 
place of no importance, but may have been of 
some importance in the Middle Ages. There are 


some very curious gold ornaments of the Roman 
period, discovered at Chaourse, in the Gem Room 
at the British Maseum. 
The Caorsini alluded to in ‘ Par.,’ xxvii. 58, 
Del sangue nostra Caorsini e Guasebi 
8’ apparechian di bere, 


have nothing to do with the Caorsa of the ‘ Inferno,’ 
although the two are generally connected by com- 
mentators. These lines refer to Clement V. of 
Gascony, elected Pope in 1305, and Giovanni X XI. 
(othewise XXII.) of Cahors, elected in 1316. 
Concerning these Popes and their creatures, an 
old commentator, quoted by Lombardi, remarks : 
“Tili di Vasconia et Caorsulis qui aliquando habent 
majorem partem cardinalium ita quod nulla alia generatio 
potest pervenire ad officium Papatus,” 
which would seem to explain Dante’s expression 
without having recourse to a forced interpretation 
that the lines allude to usury. Jeun Wane, 


Winycesy Ficut anp Lane. (See 
‘ Maunder,’ 8" §. ix. 436).—In my schoolboy days 
we used to tell each other about this battle, and 
about Cromwell, and about Sir Ingram Hopton 
who was killed while attempting to seize Crom- 
well just as his horse was shot, and who was buried 
in Horncastle Church. Winceby being only about 
three miles from Horncastle, we used to go on 
half-holidays, to see “Slash Lane,” and do a little 
bird-nesting at the same time in Scrafield holts 
and plantations ; when we used to repeat to the 
younger ones the legends on the subject—how 
that a cowboy was going through the gate, as the 
soldiers came galloping down the lane, one of 
whom shouted out, “ Open the gate!” but the boy, 
being afraid, let the gate fall to and ran away. 
The frightened horsemen crowded upon each other 
and pressed up against the gate so that it could 
not be opened, and the Parliamentarians overtook 
them and killed so many of the Royalists that the 
blood at the bottom of the lane was up to the 
horses’ girths. Then there was the large stone in 
Winceby field, where soldiers had sharpened their 
swords before the battle. This was a stone of 
fearful interest, for much treasure was supposed to 
have been buried under it. Numerous attempts 
had been made to get at this treasure, but they 
were always defeated by some accident or piece of 
bad luck. On the last occasion, by “yokkin” 
several horses to chains fastened round the stone 
they nearly succeeded in pulling it over, when, 
in his excitement, one of the men uttered an 
oath, and the devil instantly appeared, stamped 
on it with his foot—‘‘ Tha cheans all brok, tha 
osses fell, an’ tha stoan went back t’ its owd place 
solidder nur ivver; an’ if ya doan’t believe ya ma 
goa an’ look fur yer sen, an’ ya’ll see tha divvill’s 
fut mark like three kraws’ claws, a-top o’ tha 
stoan.” On these excursions we took care to be 
home before dark, for it was firmly believed the 
lane was haunted, and that loud groans were often 
heard there. R. R. 

Boston, Lincolnshire. 

P.S.—One of my brothers occupies the whole 
of the parish of Scrafield, which adjoins Winceby, 
so I know the locality well. 
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Qutries, 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


Ayciznt Service Boox.—The first volume of 
the registers of this parish is a “ paper book,” and 
contains entries from 1583 to 1659. It is at present 
wrapped in two parchment leaves, which, when 
— must have measured about 14 in. by 8 in. 

ese leaves are beautifully written over in a hand- 
writing which I can only describe by saying that 
it resembles black-letter print. The writing is in 
double columns and the capitals are brilliantly 
illuminated in redand blue. Though some of these 
capitals have been cut out, and though the writing 
is so rubbed in places as to be illegible, a very 
little study shows that both leaves contain lections 
from Holy Scripture alternating with prayers 
chiefly taken from the Psalms. These prayers are 
all set to music, the stave consisting of four lines 
only and the notes being very small. Both prayers 
and lections are in Latin, but the Latin does not 
everywhere coincide with the only version of the 
Vulgate to which I have access. The first lection 
is from Genesis xxxvii., beginning before verse 6 
and ending with verse 22. The next lection is from 
St. Matthew xxi. 33 to 44 at least. Both these 
lections contain the phrase “ Venite, occidamus eum.” 
The prayer intervening between them is “Ad 
dominum dum tribulavi [sic] clamavi, et exaudivit 
me. Domine, libera animammeam a labiis iniquis 
et a lingud dolosé.” The second leaf contains 
lections taken from St. Matthew xv., ending with 
verses 19 and 20, and from Jeremiah vii, 1-8, 
and the prayers set to music here are interspersed 
with others, such as the following, which is marked 
‘**secre” : “ Suscipe...... d’ne preces populi tui cum 
oblationibus hostiarium, et tua mysteria cele- 
brantes ab omnibus defende p’iculis.” 

I should be much obliged if any correspondent 
of ‘N. & Q.’ could inform me from what ancient 
service book the above described leaves are taken, 
and would also suggest their probable date. 

H. F. Vane. 

The Rectory, Wem, Salop. 


Norman Rott at Dives.—In August, 1862, 
a roll or list of the companions of William the 
Conqueror was erected, amidst much pageantry, 
in the quaint old church of Dives, in Normandy. 
This roll is given by Burke in the appendix to his 
third volume of ‘ Vicissitudes of Families,” and 
amongst the four hundred and seventy-four names 
inscribed thereon occur those of Raoul de Mor- 
temer, Renaud de Sainte-Héléne, Turstin de 
Sainte-Héléne, Robert de Rhuddlan, and Richard 
de Saint-Clair Each of these names evokes 
interesting suggestions. 1. De Mortemer is evi- 


dently still preserved this side of the Channel in 
its very traceable modern form of Mortimer. 
2. De Sainte-Héléne could hardly be a territorial 
title from the lonely Pacific rock to which the 
Napoleonic eagle was chained in after centuries. 
Was it in existence in 1066; and, if so, did it bear 
that name then? More prebably the patronymic 
owed its inception by courtesy to the mother of 
Constantine. 3. De Rhuddlan. Has this surname 
any connexion with Rhuddlan Castle, in Flint- 
shire, of the third Edward’s fame? Possibly ; 
though I believe the Welsh pronounce it Rbylland. 
4. De Saint-Olair. This looks very like the founder 
of the Earls of Rosslyn ; but whence the patro- 
nymic? Who was the Saint Clair from whom it 
was derived? St. Claire I know (contemporary 
of Francis of Assisi); but who was he? Perhaps 
some of our many hagiologists can tell * 


Manchester. 


Tuomas Brerr, LL.D., or Sprinc Grove.— 
Can apy reader inform me whether Lathbury is 
correct in his statement that Dr. Brett, the non- 
juror, was consecrated a bishop ; if so, with what 
title? I find no mention of his having been so 
consecrated, either on his tombstone or in any 
printed acccount of his life. G. W. Wrictey. 

South Hackney. 


Ksicnts or St. Jonn or JervsaLem.—Can 
any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ kindly inform me where 
I could get a copy of the etching (?) of the pictare, 
after Hollar, of the Priory in Clerkenwell of the 
Knights of the Order of St. John of Jerusalem in 
England ? A. A. Gorpon, F.8.A.Scot. 

1284, George Street, Edinburgh. 


Avrnorsuip or Hymy,— Sleep thy last sleep, 
the hymn, used by express desire of Princess 
Beatrice at the funeral of her late husband, is 
spoken of in the Times as of ‘‘ unknown author- 
ship.” Can any one say if it is an original English 
hymn ; or is it an adaptation from a hymn used 
in the Latin or Greek Church ? Larcvus. 


Srvart or Carra Castie, 
can I obtain information as to the pedigree, &c., 
of this family ? Who is the present representative 
of ? Rosin. 


” 


WituuaM Fremay, D.D.—It is stated ia Burke 
(‘Peerage’) that Henry Brougham of Brougham, 
who succeeded his brother John in 1756, married 
Mary, daughter of Williom Freman, D.D. Who 
was this William Freman ? H. 


Traitor’s Forp.—There is a passage of the 
river Stour, on the borders of Oxfordshire and 
Warwickshire, called Traitor’s Ford. It is on the 
roadway from Brailes to Hooknorton. Has it any 
local history, perhaps of the Parliamentary times ? 
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There is a Traitor’s Pool at Padstow, in Cornwall, | &c., of a farm—what in Scotland is called a stead- 
perhaps an Arthurian site. A. H. | ing—is often called the “ toun” or “ town” by the 


Wattoons.—In the registers of St. Dunstan’s, 
Canterbury, under date 5th June, 1700, I find 
“Manudeling, wife of Peter Bernau, cordewinder, 
buried by the Wooloone overseers.” Did the 
“Wooloone overseers” keep any registers; if so, 
are they still in existence, and where / 


Cuas, A, Berwav. 
Clare House, Lee, Kent. 


Tae Eve or a Porrrait.—Keble, in a note in 
‘The Obristian Year,’ after Miller’s ‘ Bampton 
Lecture’ in 1817, notices the manner in which the 
eye of a portrait appears to follow one. A not 
young farmer made a similar remark as to the 
portraits in a room, in which I left him lately for 
a short time, appearing to look at him, with the 
statement that i never noticed this before. Has 
any earlier writer than Miller, u.s., noticed it ; 
or has any later writer examined it ? 

Ep. MarsHAtt. 


Tae Founraix or Perretoat Yours.—Was 
there in classical mythology such a thing as a foun- 
tain of 5 ey youth? In the ordi books of 
reference I can find no allusion to it, The ‘ Dic- 
tionary of Phrase and Fable’ states that such a 
fountain was supposed to be situated in the 
Bahamas; but this, of course, must be a com- 
paratively modern conception. A. Caper. 


Gorrue.—In a very interesting address on 
Milton, given Matthew Arnold in St, Mar- 
garet’s Church, Westminster, in Feb , 1888, 
the following passage occurs: “The older one 
grows,” says Goethe, “the more one prizes natural 
gifts, because by no possibility can they be pro- 
cured and stuck on.” Oan you or any corre- 
spondent kindly state where in Goethe's writings 
the above occurs? I have been trying, but with- 
out success, to find it. = & 


F. Rosson, Comzpray.—W hat portraits of him 
exist ? Ursay, 


CotpstreaM.—Are any families bearing the 
surname Coldstream known to exist in England 
or Ireland? The only known representatives at 
—_ are in Scotland. It is believed that an 

rish family bore the name. Oan particulars be 
given? Sway, 


Newrow.—It is stated that about 112 places in 
Great Britain are entered in the directory under 
this cognomen, exclusive of several in which 
Newton formed part of a compound name. I am 
acquainted with a place in Fifeshire called Newton 
Hall, which in the early part of this century was 
called Brymers Newton, and on the maps entered 
as Wester Newton. Does Newton indicate the 


site of an old farm homestead? The stables, byres, 


elder ploughmen of to-day. Besides Newton there 
are thirty Newtowns and over fifty Burtons and 
Suttons, and thirty or more representatives of 
Walton, Milton, Weston, Upton, Carlton, Barton, 
and Broughton. R. Hepozr WALLAcE. 


Usiversitigs oy THE Unirep Stares,—Oan 
any of your many readers furnish me with a com- 

ete list of the universities in North America? 

mean one including Harvard and Cornell down 
to those which seem only to exist for the purpose 
of broadcasting degrees among those with modest 
acquirements and large ambitions. I have con- 
sulted the ‘Report of the Commissioners of the 
Commission on Education,’ Washington, 1895, 
without success. Gisors. 


Jxo. Roztxsox, Bisnor or Lonpox.—Where 
did he die—Fulham or Hampstead? Who is the 
present representative of the family? His epitaph 
tells us: “ Anno 1692 causam Protestantium strenue 
asseruit, labentem Regis Suecici animan confirm- 
avit, et ne consiliis Gallicis de nono Electoratu 
emergeret, effecit.” What was the ‘‘ninth elec- 
torate,” respecting which he prevented the effect 
of French Cuas. Jas, Fier. 


Green Bac Maxer.”—What was the 
origin of the term “a Green Bag Maker”? In 
1817 a political spy named Oliver was so termed 
by Mr. Baines, of : “ What the trade of this 
man may be we cannot pretend to say—but that 
he is a Green Bag Maker by profession is, we think, 
sufficiently obvious.” Sr. 


Srrars.—The lack of straps to the crepide in 
the original statue of Cornelia Mater Gracchorum 
(alluded to by Pliny), and a similar omission in 
certain other classic statues, is generally attributed 
(by authors who notice it) to indifference or over- 
sight on the part of the sculptor—an inference 
strangely inconsistent with the accuracy of detail 
and perfection of scheme of such works. Is it 
not more probable that these straps were dispensed 
with in chiselling the foot from nature as hinder- 
ing breadth of treatment, and that they were in- 
tended to be (and perhaps actually were) supplied 
afterwards by strips of metal, possibly painted 
over, as were often the statues themselves? The 
introduction of bronze crowns, implements, reins, 
&c., in modern marble statuary is familiar enough 
to suggest a parallel. Leca-WEEkEs. 


‘Trinity Usiry,’ 1729.—The title-pege of 
a copy of this pamphlet in the British Museum 
runs thus: “ Trinity in Unity, in answer to a great 
and ingenious Lady, that asked, How she might 
have an Idea of the Divinity of Christ, without a 
Notion of Two Gods. London: printed for J. 
Roberts near the Oxford Arms in Warwick Lane 


Pe Taree 
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1729.” Will a reader of ‘N. & Q.’ tell me who 
was the author of this pamphlet, and give me any 
other particulars concerning it ? 
Cuartes Hienam. 
169, Grove Lane, S.E. 


Tae Book or Common Prayer in Romay 
Orrices.—Has any edition of the Prayer Book 
been published with marginal notes showing 
exactly how much of it is identical with, or closely 
related to parts of, the services still read in Latin 
in churches owning the Papal supremacy? Such 
a book would be useful in promoting a tendency 
to reunion between Anglicans and Papists. It 
should be arranged in four columns, translating the 
English into Latin and the Latin into English, 
for the benefit of the ignorant in both camps. 

PALAMEDES. 


AvuTHors oF Quotations WANTED. 
The grave has eloquence, its lectures teach 
In sermons louder than divines can preach. 
I have a note that these lines are from Moore, but 
cannot find them. G. W. M. 
A kindly man unto his beast is kind ; 
But brutal actions show a brutal mind. 


Who gave thee speech and reason made him mute. 
Swan. 


He was born a man, he died a grocer. 


We are born originals, we die copies. 
M. L. H. 


Beylies, 


THE CHAPEL OF FULHAM PALACE. 
ix. 321.) 

I am happy to be able to afford my friend 
Cot. Pripzavux a little information concerning 
this chapel. It is, as I say, but a little, for my 
prolonged search after materials for my forthcoming 
history of Fulham has proved all too plainly how 
scanty are the records touching the manor house of 
the Bishops of London. 

There is no doubt that from a very early period 
the Bishops of London had a private chapel at 
Fulham Palace, but it is, unfortunately, impossible 
to say in what part of the buildings it was 
situated. It is by no means improbable that it 
was in the older quadrangle re-erected by Bishop 
Fitzjames (1506-1522). That is the utmost that 
can be said. 

The earliest reference which I possess to the 
chapel at Fulham Palace is (barring Foxe’s 
*Martyrs’) in 1692. In the Fulham Church 
registers are included a few entries of marriages 
which were solemnized in the Bishop's private 
chapel. The first of these reads : “ 1692. Thomas 
Gibbons and Elizabeth Horwood were married by 
the Bishop of London [Dr. Compton] in his one 
fown] Chapple the Eleuenth of October.” The 
registers contain other similar entries, but nothing 
to indicate the position of the chapel. 


The old chapel described by Lysons, Faulkner, 
and others was built by Bishop Terrick in 1764. 
This prelate, on his translation to the see of 
London, commenced very extensive structural 
alterations in the east wing of the palace. These 
{ have described at length in my chapters on 
Fulham Palace in my forthcoming history of the 
parish, The chapel was formed out of several 
small rooms. Inclusive of a screened portion 
called the ante-chapel, the apartment measured 
fifty-three feet in length. Its breadth was sixteen 
feet, and its height twelve feet. 

I possess in my collections the original archi- 
tect’s plan of the “ Additional Buildings proposed 
to be erected for the Bishop of London at his 
Palace at Fullham,” a copy of which was delivered 
to the Bishop on 6 July, 1764. This important 
plan shows precisely the arrangement and dimen- 
sions of the various rooms, &c., to the east of the 
great hall. The site of this chapel is practically 
identical with what is now known as the Porteus 
Library. The plan of 1764 shows it as lying 
on the north side of the lesser courtyard, from 
which it was separated by a passage. In this 
passage there were two doors which opened into 
the chapel, one near its western end and the 
other near where the fireplace of the Porteus 
Library is now situated. The plan shows three 
dwarf towers, one at either end of the east front, 
and the third at the west end of the chapel. 
These Cot. Pripeavux will see in Faulkner's 
illustration of the palace prefixed to his title-page. 
In the western tower the 1764 plan shows a stair- 
case. A MS. note on the plan explains that it is 
the ‘* Tower with Small Stairs in Ditto for Ser- 
vants to ascend to Chapel,” from which it seems 
highly probable that the ante-chapel, to which I 
have already referred, contained a gallery for the 
use of the palace domestics. The tower at the 
eastern end of the chapel (i.¢., the northern 
one on the eastern front) is described on 
the plan as a “Small Tower under closet for 
Chaplan.”” A door from each of these two towers 
led into the chapel. I may add that the plan 
shows the five windows on the north side of the 
chapel as seen in Faulkner's drawing, doubtless 
identical with the windows still existing. This 
chapel was completed by Bishop Terrick in 1765. 
The original authority for the statement with 
regard to the transfer of the wainscotting and the 
painted glass from London House to Fulham 
appears to be Lysons, a most careful writer, as I 
am sure Cor. Pripvgavx will readily admit. 
Over the Gothic tower in the Fitzjames Court is 
a stone bearing the arms of Bishop Juxon, which 
divide the date 1636 into two portions. As 
recently as 1884 this stone and another (bearing 
the arms of Bishop Sherlock) lay loose in the 
courtyard. Why the former should have been 


misleadingly fixed in its present position I do not 
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know, but its very existence shows that Juxon 
must have carried out some work either at Fulham 
or at London House. It seems most likely that 
these arms, with the other memorials of London 
House, were brought to Fulham, to be there 
eventually incorporated. The slight difficulty with 
regard to date I cannot explain. I do not, how- 
ever, claim to have any special knowledge of the 
history of London House. This particular point 
probably Dr. Sparrow Simpson can solve. 

With regard to the stained glass there is no 
difficulty. Lysons carefully states that the “ greater 

rt” of it was removed from London House. 

ishop Porteus himself tells us that in his time 
the windows of the chapel contained the arms of 
Aylmer, Fitzjames, Laud, Compton, Robinson, 
Gibson, Sherlock, Terrick, and Lowth, together 
with the representation of the Lord’s Supper, the 
arms of Henry VIII. impaled with those of 
Catherine Howard, the arms of Edward VI. when 
Prince of Wales, the arms of the two metropolitan 
sees, &c. Doubtless the later bishops added 
their arms by way of maintaining the historical 
sequence. These did not, of course, come from 
London House. 

The chapel of which I have been speaking was 
turned into a library by Bishop Howley when 
that prelate rebuilt the east front of the palace. 
Instead of building another chapel Bishop Howley 
made the great hall serve that purpose. Finally, 
Bishop Tait, in 1866, built the present chapel, 
when the hall reverted to its original purpose. 

All these points will, of course, be fully set forth 
in my ‘ History of Fulham,’ an exhaustive work 
which, on and off, has occupied my spare hours 
for some five or six yearr. It is now, I am glad 
to add, fast approaching completion. 

Cuas. Jas. Fier. 


Weicuine THe (8 S, ix, 224, 314, 393). 
—With respect to the interesting notes under the 
above references, I may add that in Charles Knight’s 
‘Companion to the Almanack’ for 1838 an 
elaborate account, probably by Prof. De Morgan, 
is given of this celebrated experiment, and it is 
introduced in the following terms :— 

“Our object in choosing this particular time to give a 
somewhat detailed account of the celebrated experiment 
of Cavendish is the circumstance of the Council of the 
Royal Astronomical Society having announced an inten- 
tion of repeating it immediately, and thus of verifying 
or overturning one of the most remarkable physical 
investigations which ever was undertaken,” 

Cavendish’s memoir appeared in the Phil. 
Trans. for 1798. 

We learn from Weld’s ‘ History of the Royal 
Society,’ vol. ii. p. 224, that the experiments re- 
_ by Baily from 1838 to 1842 were made with 

avendish’s apparatus, borrowed from the Royal 
Institution, to which it belonged. Some altera- 
tions were made in it; Baily bad the advantage 


| of consulting many of his*scientific colleagues, and 


he received a grant of 5001. from the Government. 
The weight of the largest ball used in the experi- 
ment was 3804 lb. avoirdupois ; and a number of 
small balls were also used. Two torsion rods 
were also employed. The actual observations 
printed in the Memoirs of the Astronomical 
Society are 2,153 in number, varying from ten to 
thirty minutes each, so that the author estimated 
that considerably more than 600 hours were spent 
in merely watching the oscillations of the torsion 
rod; to which must be added nearly as many 
more in the series of experiments, the results of 
which had to be abandoned on account of the 
anomalies of the pendulum. The mean result 
gave a density of 5°6604, on which result Sir 
John Herschel remarked that 

‘“*the probable error of the whole shows that the mean 
epecific gravity of this our planet is, in all human pro- 
bability, quite as well determined as that of an ordinary 
band-specimen in a mineralogical cabinet,—a marvel- 
lous result, which should teach us to despair of nothing 
which lies within the compass of number, weight, and 
measure, 

The Astronomical Society, in 1843, recognized 
Mr. Baily’s labours by conferring on him their 
gold medal. It should be added that in 1836 
Herr Reich, of Freiberg, repeated the Cavendish 
experiment, and arrived at the result 5°44 as the 
mean of fifty-seven experiments. 

I was on the Council of the Cavendish Society 
during the existerice of that body, and collected a 
few materials for the life of Cavendish which was 
being prepared by Dr. George Wilson, of Edin- 
burgh, and was published in 1851. I visited 
Cavendish’s house on Clapham Common, and the 
occupier expressed great horror at the base uses to 
which some of the rooms had been applied. “ You 
would hardly believe it,” the lady of the house 
said, “ but my drawing-room was his laboratory!” 

procured some interesting particulars from some 
of the elder Fellows of the Royal Society who 
were personally acquainted with Cavendish. No 
portrait of him was known to have been taken ; 
indeed it was commonly reported that he refused 
to sit to any one; but I was informed that Mr. 
Alexander, of the British Museum, had made a 
water-colour sketch of him during his visits to 
that institution. I found this sketch in the Print 
Room, and had a facsimile made of it, which Mr. 
Weale, the publisher, had engraved, and it now 
forms the frontispiece to Prof. Wilson’s interesting 
volume. I procured from the Royal Society a 
facsimile of Cavendish’s signature, which was 
added to the portrait. Tomirysoy. 

Highgate, N, 


It may be mentioned that the “‘ House in Tavi- 
stock Place in which Mr. Baily weighed the 
Earth” and the “ Room in which Mr. Baily weighed 
the Earth” form the frontispiece to the first series 
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of ‘ Things not Generally Known,’ by John Timbs, 
F.S.A. An extract from the Edinburgh Review 
(No. 208) on the subject is given at p. 16 of the 
same work, A. C. W. 


BaNISHMENT OF THE Eart AND CouNTESS OF 
Somerset (8 §. viii. 467; ix. 19, 151, 351).— 
Iam sorry my notes on the Countess were many 

ears ago lent, with the too frequent result of 
oans. I think that when released from the Tower, 
and committed to the care of her brother-in-law at 
Greys Court, she was sent to Caversham, after a 
short stay at Greys. Her brother-in-law, Lord 
Knollys at the time of the trial, became Viscount 
Wallingford 7 Nov., 1616, and Earl of Banbury 
18 Aug., 1626. He had not charge of the lady 
for very long, I think, and she rejoined her hus- 
band, with whom she lived “for several years 
previous to her death,” “inflamed by bitter hatred 
against each other; and, though they resided in 
the same house, they never held any discourse or 
intercourse with each other.”” The writer of these 
words gives disgusting particulars of her last illness ; 
but as he (Wilson) was much attached to the 
Countess’s first husband, the Earl of Essex, his 
testimony has to be received with caution. The 
extract I have given is quoted from Mr. Amos’s 
awkward volume, ‘The Great Oyer of Poisoning,’ 
published in 1846. The Countess died in 1632. 
Her husband survived her thirteen years, says 
Lingard. There is a touching incident related of 
Anne, Countess of Bedford, the only child of the 
guilty pair. Though she was twelve at her mother’s 
death, she had never heard of her mother’s crime 
until, long after, she met with a pamphlet, in- 
cautiously left in a window-seat, and learnt the 
sad tale. “She fell into a fit, and was found 
senseless with the book open before her” (Lodge’s 
* Portraits,’ vol. ix.). The residence of the Earl 
and Countess of Somerset seems to have been at 
Chiswick, for there the widower was living in 
1637, when he sold it to make up a marriage 
portion for Anne. T. W. 

Aston Clinton. 


Tae Worp “ Hyperion” (8" §S. viii. 249 ; ix. 
193).—Mr. Birkseck Terry asks ‘‘ Whence did 
Shakspeare obtain his wrong pronunciation”? 
The same wropg pronunciation is in ‘ Virgil's 
Gnat,’ by Spenser :— 

Hyperion throwing forth bis beams full hot. 
Stanza 20, 
Shakspeare errs with Spenser in another false 
quantity which he makes :— 
Extended Asia from Euphriites. 
* Antony and Cleopatra,’ I, ii. 
It is strange that Spenser, who was more or less 
of a scholar, should give the wrong quantity of 
this word :— 
Great Ganges and immortal Eupbrates. 
*Faerie Queen,’ b. iv. c. 11, 8, 21. 


In this stanza and the preceding he is copying 
Ovid’s ‘ Metamorphoses,’ Yet he has not remarked 
the line which gives the right quantity :— 
Arsit et Euphrates Babylonius, arsit Orontes. 
* Metamorphoses,’ b, ii. 1. 248. 

I may add that Spenser, in his ‘ Virgil’s Gnat,’ 
which is a paraphrase of the ‘Culex,’ has dis- 
regarded Virgil, if Virgil was the writer of that 
poem, as much as he has disregarded Ovid. In 
the ‘ Culex’ the quantity of Hyperion is right :— 

Tendit jam evectus radios Hyperionis ardor. 
E. Yarpuey. 


Cuetsea Enamet (8 S. ix. 408).—Chaffers 
says that the manufacture of enamel was established 
at York House, Battersea, about 1750, by Stephen 
Theodore Janssen, Esq. He was the third son of 
Sir Theodore Janssen, Bart., an eminent merchant 
of London, by his wife Williamsa, daughter of Sir 
Robert Henley, of the Grange, Hants. Sir Theo- 
dore was descended from an old family of Guelder- 
land. His great-grandfather was Baron de Herz, 
sometime Governor of Brussels, who was beheaded 
by the Duke of Parma and his estates confiscated. 
Stephen Theodore was a stationer in St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, and became Lord Mayor of London in 
1754. In 1766 he succeeded to his brother’s title, 
and died in 1777, having married Catharine, 
daughter of Col. Soulegre, of Antigua. The manu- 
factory was continued till about 1775. 

Constancé 

Swallowfield Park, Reading. 


This should be Battersea enamel, not Chelsea. 
An account of the maker, Stephen Theodore 
Janssen, is to be found in Chaffers’s ‘ Marks and 
Monograms on Pottery and Porcelain.’ 

ANDREW OLIVER. 


CuanGes or Names or Srreets ix. 245» 
332, 375).—I am glad that your valued corre- 
spondent F. G. S. has lent the weight of his 
authority to the movement for preserving, so far 
as possible, the historic names of our London 
thoroughfares. The attempt to abolish Gerrard 
Street, Soho, to which F. G. 8. refers, and to which 
I alluded in a former note on the subject (8 S. 
viii. 336), was probably effective in awakening the 
local authorities to a sense of their duties in this 
regard. I was pleased to read in a paper the other 
day that certain members of the St. Giles’s Board 
of Works had shown “‘ considerable indignation at 
an attempt on the part of the County Council or 
some other interfering authority to rob them of 
part of their history.” It seems the proposal was 
to merge Montague Street into Woburn Square, 
and to give Montague Place a different name 
altogether. As these thoroughfares commemorated 
the former existence of Montague House, the town 
residence of the Duke of that name, which disap- 
peared long ago to give place to the British 
Museum, it is gratifying to read that the majority 
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of the members “ denounced the suggestion as little 
short of vandalism and desecration,” and that it was 
negatived almost unanimously. 

I agree with your correspondent E. L. G. in his 
remarks about Battle Bridge, an ancient locality, 
of which the memory is almost lost; but doubt if 
the St. Pancras Vestry was responsible for its 
transformation into King’s Cross.* One would, I 
fear, have to look higher for the actual culprits. 
Railway necessities have made any change im- 
possible now. W. F. Pripeacx. 


Exizaperuan Houses racine Norra (8 §, ix. 
249, 372).—Most architects still make their front 
doors face north, for the good and sufficient reason, 
which doubtless governed the Elizabethans, that 
the private living rooms can then face south. The 
favourite aspect is south-east, our ancesters having 
been earlier risers than we are ; but the quadrangle 
and front door would be on the reverse side. 

Nevitt, F.S.A. 


Repeatine Riries §. viii. 365, 418; 
8. iv. 446; ix. 305, 371).—In the archives of the 
French War Office is a document, dated at St. 
Germain-en-Laye, 9 February, 1650, by which 
Louis XIII. granted letters patent to William 
Celthoff, armourer, of Solingen, a naturalized French- 
man, in respect of the invention of ‘‘ Mousquetz, 
arquebuses et pistoletz qui tirent jusqu’a huit et 
dix coups d’une seule charge, sans qu’ils soient 
plus pesants, ni plus longs, ou moins commodes 
que ceux dont on a accoustumé de se servir” 
(L’Intermédiaire, xxxiii, 529), Q. V. 


Crock (8 §. ix. 268, 434). — Probably 
through my own carelessness, in omitting a comma, 
the difficulty arose. The maker’s name was simply 
John Whitfield, of Clifton. Will it be asking too 
much of Mr. Lxveson-Gower to refer to his 
authority again ? G. H. Taompson. 

Alawick. 


Fracs (8 §. ix. 328, 394).—If the national 
flag generally known as the union jack is, as 
opined by A., at the disposal not only of every 
muncipal corporation, but every owner of a private 
residence who has nothing else to fly, I would 
repeat a plea, the repetition of which is sorely 
needed, for the proper use of that flag, whether it 
is flown on municipal building, private residence, or 
public-house, A few days since I passed a new 
and magnificent building of the last class, which I 
had heard ridiculed for inverting its title in the 
fashion of “Inn Red Lion” or “ Tavern Cock.” I 
found it flying two flags : one bore the title of the 


end. This wasconsistent, But consistency should 
not be purchased at the cost of an insult to our 
national flag such as would be justly resented if 
offered with like publicity to the flag of any other 
nation. KILLIGREW. 
P.S.—To-day, I see, the union flag is flying 
correctly, so that the reversal was probably due to 
accident. What position it will assume to-morrow, 
to-morrow will show. But this reversal, whatever 
may be its cause, is so common in similar situations, 
and so disastrous in its effect, that I cannot think 
my plea superfluous. 


Why does A. (professing to be an authority), in 
his answer to this question, use the term “ union 
jack” when he refers to the ‘‘ union . 
perly so given in the query? The union j is 
a diminutive of the union. It is exclusively a 
ship flag, and although of the same pattern as the 
union, it ought never to be called the union jack, 
except when it is flown on the jackstaff—a staff on 
the bowsprit or fore part of the ship. Some years 
ago a emall book was published of the flags of all 
nations, and the white parts of the union flag 
were all represented the same thickness, a mis- 
take I saw on a rowing boat at the seaside only 
last month, where the flag was engraved on brass 
in colours. It is, in fact, quite a common mistake. 
Ratra Tomas. 


Joun Dory (8 S. ix. 386, 457).—Mr. Mar- 
SHALL is, I need hardly say, quite right. Didrachm 
in my query is an obvious slip of the pen for stater, 
the explanation of which will be apparent to | 
one who looks at the Greek or the Revised Engl 
Version, and need not detain us here. But I hope 
that some one will answer my actual query as to 
the alleged application of janitore for the name of 
the dory fish at Venice or in the Adriatic. Is this 
name actually known there ? 

J. A. H. Mopray. 


Pickertnc aNpD Wartrincuam Press (8 8. 
ix. 366, 414).—The following extracts from the 
Quarterly Circular of Messrs. Caslon for July, 
1875, now out of print, show the source whence Mr. 
Talbot Reed drew his information, and supply all 
that needs to be known on this subject :— 

“In the year 1843, Mr, Whittingham, of the Chiswick 
Press, waited upon the late Mr. Caslon to ask his aid in 
carrying out the then new idea of printing in appropriate 
type a work of fiction, the period and diction of which 
was supposed to be that of the reign of Charles II. The 
original old-faced matrices of the first Caslon having 
been fortunately preserved—though without the slight- 
est expectation of their ever again being used—Mr. 


house, reversed word for word in the manner ridi- 
culed ; the other the union flag, reversed end for 


* An account of the manner in which the change 
from Battle Bridge to King’s Cross was actually effected 
will be found in * N. & Q.,’ 2™' 8. xii. 67, over the initials 
T, C, N. (the late Mr. T. C. Noble), 


Caslon consented, after much persuasion, and agreeing 
upon a special advanced price for the fount, the pro- 


| duction of which it was anticipated would result in much 
trouble and no profit, to supply a small fount of Old-Face 
Great Primer. It was found, however, on getting & 
| proof with good ink, on good paper, from a modern 
| press, that the impression was far superior to the speci- 
mens printed at the time the fount was in general use. 
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The volume, entitled ‘The Diary of Lady Willoughby,’ 
and published by Longmans & Co., was successfully 
completed, and commanded a good sale. So well was 
the old style of diction and spelling preserved, that very 
many believed it to be a reprint of an old MS. 
“Me, Whittingham was so satisfied with the result of 
his experiment that he determined on printing other 
volumes in the same etyle, and eventually he was sup- 
plied by Mr. Caslon with the complete series of original 
old-face founts, at an advance of twopence per pound on 
the modern founts, Mr. Whittingham must bave felt 
eure that his example would be followed by other printers, 
and that a demand for these old founts would thus be 
created; for he exacted a promise that in all cases an 
advanced charge of twopence per pound for these founts 
should be made—a promise which was faithfully kept 
until there appeared in the market a modern imitation 
of the old-face character called Old Style, The antici- 
pations of the printer were fully realized ; for, after the 
production of the work above alluded to, there followed 
a demand for the old-face founts which has steadily 
increased up to the present time, and we can discern no 
indications of its declension. On the contrary, notwith- 
standing the repeatedly expressed opinion of both 
printers and type-founders that the taste would prove 
transient and ephemeral, we believe that it is gaining 
ground, The former have been compelled to add old- 
style founts to their plant, and the latter to engrave new 
punches to enable them to meet the demand.” nT 


Hickman, Bisnor or LonpoNDERRY 
8" §, ix. 447).—Dr. Cotton, in his ‘ Fasti Ecclesize 

ibernice,’ suppries, in a single sentence, an 
answer to Mr. Fkrer’s question. In his third 
volume, which deals with the province of Ulster, 
at p. 321, he gives a brief notice of Bishop Hick- 
man, with a list of ten works of his (all sermons) 
printed between 1680 and 1713, and states that 
“he died at Fulham, near London, on Nov. 22, 
1713, aged sixty-five, and was buried in West- 
minster Abbey, in that part which is called the 
Chapel of St. Blaise.” W. Srarrow Simpson. 


I wonder the extract from Dart did not suggest 
to Mr. Firer to consult Col. Chester’s ‘ Abbey 
Registers.’ It was my instant thought, and there 
accordingly I found the bishop. Not a word more 
is needful ; however, I may also suggest Cotton’s 
Fasti Ecclesis Hibernice.’ Io not we sometimes 
rush prematurely to ‘N. & Q.’? 

OC. F. 8S. Warren, M.A. 

Longford, Coventry. 


Cooxuam Dean S. vii. 129, 379).—Reply- 
ing to Durpons, Cookham Dean is a hamlet 
situated in a hollow through which runs the road 
from Cookham to Bisham. This road is on the 
same level as the western end of Cookham village. 
The portion of ground alluded to by Durpons is 
Cookham Dean Hill. Only a few years since a 
person at Cookham would invariably say, ‘‘ Go 
through the Dean,” or “Go up the Hill.” When, 
in the year 1846, a church was built on the hill to 
serve Cookham Dean and the surrounding district, 
this was called Cookham Dean Church ; and as the 


naturally, look upon both “ Hill and Hollow” as 


“the Dean.” Its name ‘‘ Dean” has nothing 
whatever to do with “ Dune,” and I would specially 
your insertion of this, as Pror. Sxeat’s ex- 
planation (‘ N. & Q.,’ 6" S. vii. 379), given on a 
mis-statement, lends the weight of his authority to 
clench an error. Sreruen Daxsy. 


Sr. Farrn’s Marker (8" §, ix. 346).—The 
writer of the statistical account of Kirkcudbright 
no doubt meant the fair held at St. Faith’s, a village 
near Norwich, on 17 Oct., being St. Faith’s Day, 
Old Style. This was one of the largest fairs for 
Galloway cattle, and is thus spoken of by Marshall, 
in his ‘ Rural Economy of Norfolk,’ ii. 49 :— 

“ The first day of this fair also drawe together a good 
show of cattle, principally ‘home bred,’ either for 
store or for fatting on turnips, and for which purposes a 
show of Scotch bullocks is also exhibited upon a rising 
ground at a small distance from the fair field. The sale 
of Scotch cattle continues for a fortnight or longer time, 
until this quarter of the country be supplied with that 
species of stock,” 

Gro. Witt, CAMPBELL. 

6, Clarendon Square, Leamington. 


This was held possibly at different places, Thus, 
in the beginning of August we have a market 
here in Fife, in different towns (¢.g., Cupar, St. 
Andrews), called St. James’s Fair, coming after 
the feast of St. James, 25 July. So in Forfarshire 
there is a St. Thomas’s Market or Fair, called so 
from St. Thomas & Beckett, in whose honour 
Arbroath Abbey was dedicated; it is held in 
Dundee and other places. Gerorce Ancus. 

St. Andrews, N.B. 


Jeanne D’Arc 1n Literatore 8. 
ix. 307, 392).—A slight slip of Mrz. Foster Pater 
may be corrected. He says that Shakspeare writes 
concerning Joan of Arc in the second part of 
‘Henry VI.’ He meant to say the first 
Shakspeare may have had a hand in the first part 
of ‘ Henry VI.” but some of it is too wretched to 
have been written by him or by any respectable 
writer. There must have been more than one 
hand in the production of it. The person who 
wrote the worst part was incapable of writing the 
rest. Shakspeare’s hand does not seem to be 
visible before the second act ; and I am inclined 
to think that there were three writers—Shakspeare, 
another, with some culture though no genius, and a 
third, as contemptible a writer as ever put pen to 
paper. But I may be wrong. Shakspeare perhaps 
did not write any part of the play. The fourth 
scene of the fifth act, representing the condemnation 
of Joan, could not have been written by Shakspeare 
nor by any respectable writer. The inhumanity 
of the scene is most revolting. E. Yarpuey. 


It is generally allowed—even, I suppose, by fin de 
siéclecritics—that, comparing Southey with Voltaire, 


post office also is on “the Hill,” strangers, not un- 


Joan of Arc has fared better in English literature 
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than in French. Two books may be mentioned— 
Mrs, Bray’s ‘Joan of Arc,’ long an admired and 
standard work, and De Quincey’s wonderfully 
word-painted article on ‘Joan of Arc’ (‘ Works,’ 
vol. iii.). English translations of Schiller might 
be added to the list. 

Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 

One ought not to forget De Quincey’s wonderful 
essay, with its high-pitched appeal (‘ Works,’ 1863, 
vol, iii.), W. C. B. 

1s My Doxy” (8" §. ix. 406).— 
The reference needed by Dr. Murray to Bishop 
Warburton’s “doxy” saying is Priestley, ‘Memoirs,’ 
vol, i. p. 372. T. R. Price. 


Tse Wycu Exm (8 ix. 288, 358).—Fre- 
quently looking at a number of wych elms on a 
neighbour’s estate, I have often thought that the 
crossing of the forked branches as they slope up- 
ward—suggesting, when seen from a little distance, 
an early stage of basket-making—must have had 
something to do with the application of the term 
wych to the tree. Such fancies cannot, of course, 
be offered as worthy to supersede the explanations 
of an authority like Prof. Skeat, who, I observe, 
in his ‘ Etymological Dictionary’ (1882), quotes 
from ‘Our Woodlands,’ by W. 8. Colewan, the 
words: ‘‘Some varieties of wych-elm have the 
branches quite pendulous, like the weeping-willow.” 
It may be that the appearance of wicker-work in 
shadows cast by these trees is referred to by Tenny- 
son in the lines :— 

Witch-elms that counterchange the floor 
Of this flat lawn with dusk and bright. 
‘ In Memoriam,’ canto Ixxxix. 


F. Jarratt. 


In the ‘ Forest Trees of Britain,’ by Rev. C. A. 
Johns, F.L.S. (S.P.0.K.), 1849, the following 
remark occurs in the chapter on the wych elm : 
“Tn some of the midland counties the name seems 
to have originated the notion that it is a pre- 
servative against witchcraft ” (vol. ii. p. 122). The 
author says that the meaning of the word wych is 
unknown, hence my note of inquiry addressed to 
*N. & Q’ I cannot, however, understand how 
the term “ misleading ” can be applied to my note, 
as used by one of your correspondents. 

OC. 

Highgate. 


“Movuntant” (8 §. ix. 186).—This word, in 
the sense of an adhesive for mounting photographs, 
has not yet generally found a place in our diction- 
aries; but in this fact there is nothing remarkable. 
New terms are constantly being devised to meet 
the requirements of advancing arts and sciences. 
If Mr. R. Tuomas, who is evidently not a photo- 
grapber, will consult any elementary treatise on 
this beautiful art, which I have practised for 


several years, he will speedily become familiar with 
the word “ mountant.” But let him not suppose 
that photographers use gum or glue, as he sug- 
gests. If they were so daring, their prints would 
soon grow hideous. Photo-mountants are usually 
of paste or gelatine. I generally use Glenfield 
starch. Mr. Taomas may be interested to know 
that the term ‘‘photo-mounter” is quite as common 
as photo-mountant.” Cuas. Jas, Finer. 


Grorce Borrow ix. 407).— Thomas 
Borrow married in St. Luke’s Church, Chelsea, 
24 Aug., 1836, Harriet (born 11 Feb., 1800; died 
8 May, 1890), eldest daughter of John Stephen, 
of Chelsea, and by her had two children: (1) Har- 
riet, who died unmarried and is buried with her 
father in St. Luke’s Church, Chelsea. (2) Alex- 
ander Thomas, born 15 March, 1835, died un- 
married at Clapbam in 1887, is buried with his 
mother in Brompton Cemetery. Thomas Borrow 
is, I believe, a cousin of George Borrow. William 
Henry Borrow, Esq., of 7, St. Helier’s Terrace, 
Hastings (being a nephew of the former), would 
doubtless be able to give definite information. I 
might add that Louisa, sister of Harriet Borrow, 
née Stephen, was the wife of the late well-known 
author, Rev. Dr. Macduff. Casas. A. Bernav. 

Clare House, Lee, Kent. 


Perhaps I may be permitted to say than an 
article by me in the National Review of January 
last contains more definite information about 
Borrow and his family than can be found else- 
where. The notice of him in the ‘ Dictionary of 
National Biography’ is singularly meagre and 
inaccurate. 

George Henry Borrow was son of Capt. Thomas 
Borrow, and had but one brother, who died in 
Mexico, and had dabbled in painting. He had 
no sister. The maiden name of Borrow’s wife was 
Mary Skepper ; she was the daughter of a fairly 
well-to-do Reisen in a small way, at Dalton, 
near Lowestoft, and first married, as already 
indicated, a young officer in the navy. By him 
she had one child, a daughter, who married a Mr. 
MacOubrey, sometimes called a doctor, but de- 
scribed on his tombstone as a barrister. Borrow 
refers to his stepdaughter Henrietta, and her 
fondness for botany, in ‘ Wild Wales.’ Mrs. 
MacOubrey is still living, and resides in much 
seclusion at Southtown, Great Yarmouth. 

Capt. Thomas Borrow was a native of St. 
Cleer, in Cornwall, and there are distant relatives 
still living in that vicinity. Capt. Borrow married 
a Miss Parfrement, the daughter of a farmer ins 
very humble position at Dumpling Green, near 
East Dereham. There are several members of the 
Parfrement family now living in Norfolk. i 

Borrow was always very reticent about his 
family, and his account of them in ‘ Lavengro’ is 
largely flavoured with romance.’ 
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A comprehensive life of Borrow, which will 
throw much new light upon his character and his 
works, has long been in preparation by Prof. 
Knapp, of Chicago, as has been repeatedly 
announced, James Hooper. 

Norwich. 


SHEEP-STEALER HANGED BY A (8 §, 
viii, 106, 170, 236, 334).—In Upper Coquetdale, 
about half a mile beyond Windyhaugh, in the heart 
of Cheviot, the Coquet rushes through a narrow 
cleft, fourteen feet wide, known as “ the Wedder- 
Loup.” The tradition is that a border thief, when 

rsued, cleared the cleft with a wether on his 

k. Unfortunately for the man, his heels flew 
up on landing and he was dragged backwards into 
the roaring stream, to be both strangled and 
drowned. The body was subsequently recovered, 
with the sheep, tied by the hind legs, round his 
neck. Jonn Corpgavux. 

Great Cotes House, R.S.0., Lincolnshire. 


In the ‘ Annual Register’ for 1795 it is recorded 
that on 20 Dec. in that year a man was found 
strangled in a field near Camberwell, Surrey, with 
a sheep fastened to him, the body of the man 
one side of a gate the sheep the other side, the 
hind legs of the sheep fastened together round the 
man’s throat. SOMERVILLE. 

Clermont, Rathnew, co. Wicklow. 


Weppine Ceremony ix. 406).—Putting 
the stole round the joined hands is, so far as 
know, a modern invention, not a — es 


Winterton, Doncaster. 


Visitine Carps (8° S. vi. 67, 116, 196, 272, 
332 ; viii. 158; ix. 172).—The following passage 
is an earlier reference to what appears to be a 
“visiting card” than that supplied by Mr. Terry, 
of 1757 :— 

“ Gloster. What are these, trow ? 

“ Young Strowd. Two, sir, that come not without their 
cards, I hope.” —Day, ‘ Blind Beggar,’ 1600, 

Whatever sense the above passage has, it is diffi- 
cult to eliminate the idea of an allusion, at any 
rate, to something of the nature of a visiting card. 
I would quote more fully, but I have only a note- 
book before me. It may be of interest to recall 
the fact that in those early days a formal visit was 
called a “ visitation.” In Beaumont and Fletcher, 
* The Captain,’ III. iii. :— 

I hate these visitations, 
As I hate peace or perry. 

And in ‘ Capid’s Whirligig,’ 1616 :— 

“ Young Lord. Or else I were unworthie of your love, 
if I neglect the visitation of suche kinde friends as your 
selfe and my deare mistris, 
rat, Visitation! My wife ’s not eicke : what visita- 


Here the word seems to have newly acquired the | 


sense, as there is an intentional misunderstanding. 
Ben Jonson, however, uses it earlier, and often. 
See ‘ Fox,’ I, i.,{1II. vi. ; ‘ Epicene,’ V. i. ; ‘ Cati- 
line,’ IIT, iii. ; ‘ Magnetic Lady,’ II. chorus ; ‘ New 
Inn,’ IIL, Argt. H. C. Harr. 


James Toomson (8 §S. ix. 306).—Is not the 
author of ‘The City of {Dreadful Night’ usually 
differentiated from the other James Thomson by 
the letters (B. V.)? Both poets frolicked on the 
lower slopes of Parnassus, and I question if the 
gentler muse of the poet of the ‘Seasons’ will not 
outlive the sterner verse of the later poet. Only 
recently in a literary paper the (B. V.) Thomson 
was labelled as “‘a neglected genius.” 

W. A. Henperson. 

Dublin, 


RayMe RELATING TO LurueER (8 §, ix. 344). 
—Though I am unable to account for the origin of 
the Latin couplet quoted at this reference, the fol- 
lowing may interest your correspondent :— 

Erasmus Lutherizavit 

Et Luther Erasmizavit. 
The lines, I think, are given by F. Schouppe, S.J., 
in his ‘ Theologia Dogmatica,’ as illustrative of the 
mutual leanings of the two great churchmen. 


J. B.S. 
Manchester. 


Dauntesey Manor, Witts ix. 368).— 
A brief account of this manor will be found in 


I| Aubrey and Jackson's ‘ Wiltshire Collections.’ 


*Pote’s MS. or Carters’ (8 §, ix. 407). 
—The following appears in the Western Antiquary 
for April, 1888 :— 

“ Much information with regard to this family [the 
Pole family] may be obtained from Mr. Rogers's ‘ Memo- 
rials of the West.’ Mr. Rogers states that ‘ he believes 
the original MSS. of the antiquary are now deposited in 
the British Museum,’ bat I [Edwin Sloper, Taunton] 
understood that these MSS. by the pen of ‘ The Historian 
of Devon’ were in the library at Shute House in 1877. 
Colby says: ‘In Queen's College Library, Oxford, there 
is a valuable MS. from the collection of Sir W. Pole, 
probably compiled by Ralph Brooke, York Herald [1608 
containing extracts from ancient deeds in proof o 
Devonshire pedigrees,’ ”’ 

Everarp Home Cotemay, 
71, Brecknock Road. 


ALDERMEN or ALDERSGATE (8" §, vii. 67, 214, 
257).—The inscription on a monumental tablet in 
the church of St. Nicholas Cole Abbey, London, 
records that George Nelson, Esq. (of the Grocers 
Company), late Lord Mayor of London, died 
23 Nov., 1766, aged fifty-seven (Malcolm, ‘ Lon- 
dinium Redivivium,’ vol. iv. 1807, p. 547). Your 
correspondent may be referred to the “‘ Fac-simile of 
a Heraldic MS. entitled: ‘The names and Armes 
of them that hath beene Alldermen of the warde 


of Alldersgate since the tyme of King Henry 6, 
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beginninge at the 30 yeere of his Reigne [1451] 
vatil this present rseare of our Lord 1616.’ By 
John Withie. Reproduced from his MS. in the 
Harleian Collection [No. 909], and briefly anno- 
tated by Francis Compton Price. 16° Lond. 1878.” 
Daniget Hipwett. 


Fiirrermouse = Bar ix. 348).—Mr. 
JoxaTHan Bovucuier asks for an instance of the 
use of this word in poetry, and you have supplied 
one from ‘The Alchemist.’ May I be permitted 
to quote from another of Ben Jonson’s works? Ia 
* The Sad Shepherd,’ Act II. sc. ii, I have found 
the word thus used :— 

Green-bellied snakes, blue fire-drakes in the sky, 
And giddy flitter-mice with leather wings. 
Middleton, too, has the word in ‘The Witch,’ 
Act I, se, ii. :— 
Pentaphyllon, the blood of a flittermouse, 
Solanum somnificum et oleum. 
A much earlier French dictionary than M, Gasc’s, 
Cotgrave’s, has: ‘‘ Chawvesouris, m. A Batt, 
Flittermouse, Reremouse.” Rattlemouse is used 
in the Isle of Wight. Mr. W. H. Long’s ‘Isle 
of Wight Dialect,’ 1886, has: ‘ There’s a gurt 
ratilemouse vieein about in steyabel yon. Git the 
rudder [sieve], and let’s ketch’n.” 

It is interesting to know that Shake- 

’s rere-mouse still survives in Gloucester- 
shire ; see a ‘Glossary of Dialect and Archaic 
Words used in the County of Gloucester’ (E.D.S.), 
1890. This word, I may also remark, is found in 
Ben Jonson’s ‘ New Inn,’ Act III. sc. i. : ** Once 
a bat, and ever a bat, a reremouse and bird of 
twilight.” Flittermouse is used in Gloucestershire 
and Kent. F. Birxseck Terry. 


Under this name, as also “ flickermouse,” Nares, 
- his ‘Glossary,’ gives the following instances of 
ts use :— 


Once a bat, and ever a bat ! a reremouse, 
And bird o’ twilight ; he has broken thrice. 


Come, I will see the flicker-mouse, my fly. 
Ben Jonson, ‘ New Inn,’ III. i. 
The same author uses flitter-mouse also :— 
And giddy flitter-mice, with leather wings. 
‘Sad Shepherd,’ II. ii. 
Halliwell, in his ‘ Dictionary of Archaic and 
Provincial Words,’ quotes the following example, 
under the name of ‘‘ Flinder-mouse ” :— 
“One face was attyred of the newe fashion of 
women’s ~} re, the ot the olde arraye of 
n, n 
Phillips, in his ‘New World of Words,’ 1720, 
calls it rear-mouse. 
Everarp Home CoLeman. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Flittermouse occurs in Middleton’s ‘ Witch,’ 
I. ii., which was probably earlier than Ben 


Jonson’s ‘ Alchemist.’ The latter uses the word 
(sometimes flickermouse) in three other passages ; 
‘Sad Shepherd,’ II. ii. and III. ii. ; also in his 
‘New Inn,’ IIL. i. Halliwell refers this word to 
Jlindermouse, and quotes “MS. Harl. 486,-fol. 77,” 
a reference probably a century at least older than 
any of the above. But flitter (flutter or flit) and 
Jlicker are all very well. Flinder is a little too 
much to put “‘ on a bat’s back.” 


H. Cuicuester Harr. 
Carrablagh, Portsalon, 


This is still the popular name in Kent and 
Sussex; also in the forms flindermouse, flinter- 
mouse, and in the plural flinter-mees, as recorded 
in the ‘ Dialect Dictionary ’ of those two counties, 

Artuur Hussey. 

Wingham, Kent. 


A Desiperatom ix. 
268).—I do not quite agree with the Rev. R. M. 
Spence that Messrs. Ohatto & Windus have con- 
ferred so unspeakable a boon on Shakespearian 
scholars, Their reprint is a “reduced facsimile b 
a photographic process”; it is ‘a difficult 
to read, the print being small, and often blurred 
and indistinct. Recently I purchased a copy of 
the facsimile reprint of the first folio, by E. & J. 
Wright, for Vernon & Hood, 1808 ; a very hand- 
some volume, despite the prodigious list of trivial 
errata pointed out by the plodding Upcott after 
four months and twenty-three days’ patient col- 
lating. Perhaps some of your readers could tell 
me whether this edition is scarce, as I do not 
remember having seen another copy. Many of 
the quartos have been admirably reprinted by the 
New Shakspere Society ; but, of course, their 

blications would not be easily procurable. 

Timmins published, in 1859, facsimile reprints 
of the two quartos of ‘ Hamlet’ on opposite pages, 
and Halliwell-Phillipps printed some others of the 
quartos. I quite agree with Mr. Spence that 
moderate priced series of facsimile reprints, edited 
after the fashion of the ‘‘English Scholar's 
Library,” would be indeed a boon to Shake 
students. W. A. Henperson, 

u 


Lithographic facsimiles, traced by hand, of the 
early quarto editions of Shakespeare, limited to 
thirty-one copies, were issued to subscribers, at the 
price of five guineas a volume, by Mr. E. W. 
Ashbee in 1866-71, under the superintendence of 
Mr. J. O. Halliwell-Phillips. A set, consisting of 
forty-eight volumes, fetched 176l.in Mr. Ouvry’s 
sale in 1882. Now they would be cheaper, as 
they have been practically superseded by the set 
which Messrs. Griggs & Pretorius produced a few 
years agoin Sa of the quartos in 
forty-three volumes, under the superintendence of 


Dr. Furnivall. I see a copy of this set is adver- 
tised in the last catalogue of Messrs. J. & M. L 
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Tregaskis at the price of nine guineas, which is, if 
I remember rightly, considerably under the sum 
which I paid for my own subscription set. Mr. 
Srznce may, however, possibly desiderate a set 
of the-plays in one volume, although, in my own 
judgment, separate volumes are more handy for 
reference. W. F. Pripgavx. 


“ ” (8 §, ix. 147, 255).—From ‘ A Dia- 
logue in the Devonshire Dialect,’ by “ A Lady” (a 
sister of Sir Joshua Reynolds), published in 1837, 
I take the following :— 

“ Allers, 6., an acute kind of boil or carbuncle, so 
called from the leaves of the aller being employed as a 
remedy, or from alan, Sax., to burn.” 

“ Allernbach, 8, @ kind of botch or old sore; from 
alan, Sax., to burn, and dosse, Sax., a botch. In the 
N.E, parts only. The alder is frequently called aller in 


this county.” 
A. J. Davy. 
Torquay. 


Isee in‘ N. & Q.’ allern-batch mentioned as a 
dialect word for a boil. The following extract 
from the Wycliffite version of Job ii. 7 may 
be of interest to your correspondent: “Therfor 
Sathan yede out fro the face of the Lord, and 
smoot Joob with a ful wickid botche fro the sole 
of the foot til to his top. 

Cuas. A. Berwav. 


Clare House, Lee, Kent. 


Tae Lapet (8 ix. 308).—The label, accord- 
ing to the best heraldic authors, is generally used 
as a temporary mark of cadency. In the ordinary 
system of differences, a label of three points—also 
termed a file with three labels—is the distinction 
of the eldest son during the lifetime of his father, 
and some say that the grandson, being an heir, 
should bear a label of three points during his 
grandfather's life, &c. Besides being used as 
above, labels are also employed as permanent dis- 
tinctions by certain families, just as any other 
charge is borne. The use of the label in latter 
times is not often practised except in the royal 
family, in which the Prince of Wales, as eldest son 
of the sovereign, bears a label of three points argent, 
which has been the custom since the reign of 
Edward III. The other children have similar labels 
charged as the sovereign may direct by sign 
manual registered in the College of Arms. Burke, 
in his ‘ Armory,’ intimates that none but the royal 
family may use the label of three points argent, 
and being a member of the fraternity of the Col- 
lege of Arms he should be an authority on the 
matter, 

The date when this rule was made is not given, 
but I should say it is the result of the custom men- 
tioned before. That it was intended to be used 


works, The College of Arms and Ulster Office 
have the right to grant or refuse the label as a per- 
manent distinction in arms or as an augmentation 
to the same, but I cannot find on what principle 
they can refuse the label argent to those who have 
a right to arms when only used to distinguish the 
eldest son. The only conclusion one can arrive 
at is that the Heralds’ College and Ulster Office 
are exercising a privilege not in accordance with 
the general usage—a power they might also use in 
supervising the right of persons bearing granted 
or ungranted arms, and so make the honour or 
supposed honour of some value. Respecting marks 
of cadency, Planché says: “ Whatever rules may 
have been made, none have ever been strictly 
observed, for take the presumed authority of any 
period and the examples extant are scarcely ever 
to accord with it.” Y. find that 
shall not ap upon metal, nor colour upon colour, 
is a gealtlve subs in heraldry, and therefore will 
apply to the label. Rapcuirrs. 


“Factne THe music” (8 §, ix. 168, 272),— 
Although I cannot state the origin of this phrase, 
it may be worth while to point out that it has 
already found its way into literature. 

“This is Dyvid and Goliar, I tell you! If I oo 

to walk up and face the music I could understand. t 
I don’t. q on’y ast you to stand by and spifflicate the 
niggers.” 
This forms part of Huish’s argument with Capt. 
Davis towards the end of ‘The Ebb-Tide’ (Edinburgh 
edition of Stevenson's works, vol. iii. of ‘ South Sea 
Yarns,’ p. 356). ‘The Ebb-Tide’ appeared ori- 
ginally in To-day from November 11, 1893, to 
February 3, 1894. According to the ‘ Vailima 
Letters,’ Stevenson finished writing ‘The Ebb- 
Tide’ in June, 1893. A. ©. W. 


There is a full explanation of this term in 
Barrére’s ‘ Dictionary of Slang, Jargon, and Cant.’ 
It is there derived as follows :— 

“Originally army slang (American) applied to men 
when drummed out to the tune of the ‘ Rogue's 
March.’ ” 

From what authority does Mr. Epwarp H. Mar- 
SHALL quote? Certainly not from the military 
novels of C. Lever. Gsorce 
Sefton Park, Liverpool, 


Heratpic Supporters oF SovEREIGNS 
(8™ §, ix. 228).—The list of these cited by Cox. 
Harcourt is neither exhaustive nor accurate. The 
following notes may serve to supplement it :— 
Edward III. Sometimes also a lion and falcon 
(both proper). The authority is doubtful. 
Richard II. Two white harts; also a lion and 
hart ; also two antelopes. 

i | IV. Authority as to his supporters very 
doubtful. 
Henry VI. More often two antelopes argent 


by all those who were entitled to bear arms is 
evident from the information given in heraldic 


(Windsor, Eton College, &c.). 
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Edward IV. Also a bull and lion (Hertford 
Castle) ; also a lion and hart, argent (Windsor). 


Edward V. A lion and a hind argent (St. 
George’s Chapel, Windsor). 

Richard IlI. Also two boars argent. 

Henry VII. Also two greyhounds (Bishop’s 


Palace, Exeter); also a dragon and greyhound 
(Windsor and Merton College, Oxford). I have 

enry and hound 
(MS. Brit. Museum). — 

Edward VI. A lion gardant or and dragon 
gules, 

Mary. Also a dragon (sinister side). 

Elizabeth. Also a dragon (sinister side). 

The Exchequer Seal of Charles I. has for sup- 
porters not the lion and unicorn, but an antelope 
and stag, both ducally collared and chained. 

A good collection of supporters on English royal 
arms is to be seen in a painting on the wall near 
Bishop King’s tomb in St. George’s Chapel, Wind- 
sor. Oswatp Houwrer Brarr, O.S.B. 

Fort Augustus, N.B. 


In Echard’s ‘ England,’ second edition, published 
in a.D. 1718, the following are given :— 

Edward III. and all previous sovereigns. Coats 
of arms without supporters. 

droped If. Kneeling female figures, winged 
and draped. 

Henry IV. Swan and antelope. 

Henry V. Crowned lion and antelope. 

Henry VI. Two antelopes. 

Edward IV. Lion and bull. 

Edward V. Lion and cow (or doe). 

Richard III. Boars right and left. 

Henry VII. Dragon and greyhound. 

Henry VIII. Uncrowned lion and dragon. 

Edward VI. Crowned lion and dragon. 

Mary. Eagle and crowned lion. 

Elizabeth. Crowned lion and dragon. 

James [. Lion and unicorn. 
_ The plates are wood engravings, and give no 
indications of colours. 


Du q 
Gwalior, Central India. G. Prrcner, Col. 


William Berry, for fifteen years the Registerin 
Clerk to the “College of his 
‘ Encyclopedia Heraldica,’ says that King Edward 
III. was the first monarch who used supporters to 
the arms of England, and that until the accession 
of James I. the same supporters were seldom con- 
tinued by his immediate successors. 

I supply the omissions and variations in Cot. 
H axrcovrt’s list according to Berry. 

Richard IT. A lion and a hart. 

Henry VI. An antelope and a leopard. 

Edward IV. Changed his supporters three 


ba & bull and a lion ; two lions; a lion and 


Edward V. A lion and a hind. 

Henry VII. A dragon and a greyhound. 

Henry VIII. At first the same as his father, 
but changed to a lion and a dragon. 

Edward VI. The lion, with the addition of 
crown and a dragon. 

Mary. Bore the same supporters, but on her 
marriage with Philip of Spain placed an eagle on 
the dexter and removed the lion to the sinister. 

Elizabeth. Bore the same as King Edward VI. 

James I. Lion and unicorn, which supporters 
have been continued ever since. 

Everagp Home Coremay. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Emactatep Ficurszs S. viii. 386, 464, 509 ; 
ix. 152, 254).—A noteworthy example is to be 
seen in the church of St. James, Clerkenwell, and 
the modern altar tomb upon which it now rests 
bears the following inscription :— 

“ Sir William Weston Knt | Lord Prior of the Sixth or 
English Langue of the Order of St. John of Jerusalem | 
Died on the 7 May, 1540, and was buried on the north 
side of the chancel of the church of St. James, Clerken- 
well, | This emaciated effigy, sole relic of his splendid 
tomb destroyed on the demolition of the old church 
A.D. 1788, | was in the year 1882, placed near its original 
site by Lieut.-Colonel Gonld Hunter-Weston of Hunters- 
ton, co, Ayr.” 

Frequent mention of Sir William Weston occurs 
in the works of the historians of the Knights 
Hospitallers, as well as the earlier volumes of 
‘N. & Q’ He was the second son of Edmund 
Weston, of Boston, co. Lincoln, a cadet of the 
ancient house of Weston, of Weston-under-Lyzard, 
co. Stafford. His father’s brothers John and 
William were both Knights of St. John, the former 
having been General of the Galleys, Turcopolier, 
and Lord Prior of England successively, attaining 
the last dignity in 1482. He is renowned as one 
of the most celebrated knights of the age in which 
he lived, and he commanded the English defences 
at the siege of Rhodes, where he greatly distin- 
guished himself. This grand old warrior, broken- 
hearted, as it is affirmed, at the suppression of the 
Order of St. John in England by Henry VIIL, 
died of grief on Ascension Day, 1540. His magni- 
ficent tomb in the old church of St. James, 
Clerkenwell, is described by Weever in his ‘Funeral 
Monuments,’ and an engraving by Schnebbelie 
(1787), from a drawing taken before that edifice 
was pulled down, is given in Malcolm’s ‘ Londinum 
Redivivum,’ and is reproduced in Cromwell's ‘ His- 
tory of Clerkenwell, in Pink’s history of that 

arish, and in Porter’s ‘ History of the Knights of 

alta’ (revised edition, 1883). An illustration 
of the emaciated effigy in its present position is 
contained in ‘The Historical Notes of St. John’s, 
Clerkenwell,’ by Jobn Underhill, with etchings by 
W. Monk, a remarkably artistic work, published 
in 1895. Mr. Pink copies from the Gentleman's 
Magazine, \viii. 501, a full account by an eye-wit- 
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ness of the destruction of the monument on 
27 April, 1788, and of the discovery beneath it 
of the lead coffin containing the skeleton of Sir 
William Weston. He adds, ‘‘This noble monu- 
ment......was purchased by Sir George Booth and 
removed to Burleigh.” Peradventure the ema- 
ciated effigy of the Lord Prior was considered too 
gruesome for appropriation for ancestral purposes, 
and was eventually deposited in the vaults beneath 
the present church, where it remained uncared for 
until 1882, the greater partof a century. E. C. 


At St. Andrew’s Church, Feniton, in this county, 
on the north side of the sanctuary and on a recessed 
altar tomb, is a hideous stone representation of 
a dead body, wrapt in a shroud, the folds of which 
are tied over the head. So ghastly is the subject, 
that curtains are now hung in front of it, that 
children, at least, may not be frightened by its 
horridly realistic appearance. Harry Hems. 


Lanpine oF Frexco Troops at 
in 1797 (8™ S. ix. 247, 318, 433).—In looking 
over some old papers I have come upon a copy 
I made of an inscription I saw on an old silver- 
mounted cutlass, which may be of interest in 
connexien with the above subject. It runs as 
follows :— 

“ Presented by the Commissioners of His Majesty's 
Customs to Captain John Hopkins of the Speedwell 
Cutter at the Port of Milford in testimony of his 
meritorious conduct and services at the landing of a 
party of French troops at Fishguard, Pembrokeshire, on 
the 21st of February, 1797.” 


Perhaps inquiry at the Treasury Department 
would elicit further particulars ; and, if same are 
made, I, amongst the rest, would be pleased to 
see the result. P. S. M. 


Miscellancous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o, 
Naval and Military Trophies, A Series of Water-Colour 
Drawings by William Gibb. Part I. (Nimmo.) 
We have here the first number of a work that makes 
direct appeal to the sympathies and sentiment of Eng- 
lishmen, executed in the artistic and sumptuous style 
to which Mr. Nimmo has accustomed us, The object of 
the work is to supply the public with faithful repro- 
ductions in water colour of our naval and military 
trophies, and of the personal relics of British heroes, 
from Drake to General Gordon, In order to facilitate 
the execution of this patriotic task, the stores in our 
great institutions have been rendered available, as have 
the private treasures of Her Majesty—to whom, by per- 
mission, the work is dedicated—as well as those of the 
Duke of Wellington, the Earl of Camperdown, and others, 
A marvellous collection of objects of deepest interest ie, 
accordingly, at the di of the artist, all of them 
telling of deeds of reckless bravery, and not a few of 
them charged with the most splendid and pathetic as 
well as the most heroic of memories. As & mere index 
of the range covered may be mentioned the stick of Sir 
Francis Drake, the punch-bow!l of Capt. Cook, and the 
Bible and sash of General Gordon. With the touching 
relics last mentioned the first number opens, Then 


follow a sword, axe, and gold mask captured in the 
Ashanti expedition, which are again followed by the 
dirk, sword, and cocked-hat of Lord Nelson, and again 
by the sword and scabbard found with the dead body of 
Tippoo Sahib in the gate of Seringapatam. Beautifully 
executed are these designs—eso beautifully, indeed, that 
they would each and ali serve for framing. Descriptive 
notes are furnished by Mr. Richard R. Holmes, F.8.A., 
librarian at Windsor Castle, and the whole, when com- 
| ee will be furnished with an introduction by Field- 

farshal Viscount Wolseley. The work is to be com- 
pleted in nine monthly parts, Its cover happily repro- 
duces the flags used by Lieut. Pasco on the Victory at 
Trafalgar, constituting Nelson’s immortal signal. Tt is 
difficult to convey an idea of the beauty and luxury of 
the number, which is, indeed, worthy of the place it is 
sure to occupy on a royal table. We look to Mr. Nimmo 
for the handsomest of volumes, and our hopes are never 
disappointed. 


Les Keepsakes et lis Annuaires Illustrés de U Epoque 

Romantique. Par B.-H. Gausseron, (Paris, Rondeau.) 
M. Gavssexon, who to his distinguished gifts as a writer 
and a bibliographer adds a complete knowledge of our 
language and /iterature, has compiled an admirable little 
bibliography of the Keepsakes which, originating in 
England about 1820, were copied in France. The infor- 
mation supplied is full, occupying sometimes many pages. 
This is not the first essay M. Gausseron has made in this 
direction, he having supplied a list, less ample than the 
present, to the Annales Littéraires of the Sociéte des 
Bibliophiles Contemporaine, The book is issued in an 
edition strictly limited to 200 copies, on vellum paper, 
all numbered. It should find a place in every important 
bibliographical library and on the shelves of the collector. 
The few copies will soon be absorbed, and the brochure 
may hope before long to be as scarce as some of the 
works with which it deals. 


The at! of Suffolk. By the Rev. Jobn James Raven, 


Tus is one of the excellent series known as “ Popular 
County Histories,” We need hardly say that the various 
volumes differ much both in interest and in value. The 
powers of the writers also are far from equal, though 
it is but fair alike to publisher and authors to say that on 
the whole the work has been carried out with judgment, 
though now and then writers have diverged into general 
history more than is fitting in works of a strictly local 
character. No charge of this kind can be brought 
against Dr. Raven; from first to last he has confined 
himself to Suffolk men and Suffolk matters, feeling con- 
fident that those who open his pages will already bave 
some knowledge of the evolution of our national 

e. 

Suffolk is noted for the round towers of its churches. 
In former days much nonsense has been written regard- 
ing them. They have been compared with the round 
towers of Ireland, with which they have very little con- 
nexion except that of form, Dr. Raven bas not been 
misled by wild epeculation, He knows quite well that 
their circular shupe is due to the material with which 
they were necessarily constructed. He traces their 
origin to a law of Athelstan made in 937, which re- 

uired a bell-tower to be built on the land of each thane. 

hey were no doubt made for secular as well as eccle- 
siastical purposes, They were needed to summon men 
to arms when the Danish pirates came in sight, as well 
as to call the folk to mass and vespers. These towers 
frequently stand near the site which the thane’s hall 
once occupied. This may now often be identified by 
traces of its moat, when the zeal for alteration has not 
led the present proprietors to efface it. There are now 
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forty-five of these towers in Suffolk, some of which Dr. 
Raven believes to be later than the Norman conquest. 
A useful alphabetical list of them is given. 

Dr. Raven is an authority on bells as well as bell- 
towers. Speaking of the many beautiful towers built 
during the Perpendicular period, he points out a fact 
which will be new to many of his readers. “ The cages 
for the bells,” he says, “were placed as soon as the 
building had reached the belfry floor, and the towers 
were then built around them. This is proved by the 
length of the wooden pins which fasten the beams to- 
gether, such that they could not have been driven in 
after the walls had been constructed round them.” 

We are glad to find marked attention drawn to the 
family of Winthrop, so well known in New England. 
The race, there cannot be much doubt, took its name 
from a village now called Winthorpe, in the Lincoln- 
shire marshes, Dr. Raven speaks of Winthrop as a cor- 
ruption of Winthorpe, but the error is the other way, 
The Lincolnshire villages with names ending in thorpe 
were almost always spelt throp in former days, and the 
peasants of to-day whose speech bas not been corrupted 
by “ book larnin’” still speak of Gunthrup, Scuntbrup, 
and Althrup, while those who have imbibed school- 
board learning say Gunthorpe, Scunthorpe, and Althorpe. 

The remarks concerning the men who fought for the 
King or the Commons in our great civil contest in the 
seventeenth century are worth careful attention, as they 
are evidently based upon long-continued biographical re- 
search. There has been for many years a tendency to 
idealize those who took part in that great struggle. 
Fancy history is in all cases harmful, but it is especially 
so when applied to a time wherein principles so like 
some of those which are matters of controversy to-day 
were debated at the point of the sword. 


Some Notes of the History of the Parish of Whitchurch’ 

Oxon. By the Rev. John Slatter. (Stock.) 

Tus is a most useful volume. It does not profess to be 
a parish bistory of the higher kind, such as no one who 
had not spent on it years of labour could bring to per- 
fection, but it will be a very great help to any antiquary 
who shall be moved to take up the subject in an exhaus- 
tive manner. The latter part of the work is by far the 
better. Mr. Slatter has found some valuable papers 
relating to the condition of the poor in the time of 
Elizabeth and later reigns, which he has done well to 
publish. In 1569, though the names of twenty-four 
persons are given as contributors to the poor, the sub- 
scription for three the only reached the modest sum 
of 5s.3d. The greatest contributor was a Mr. Gaape, 
who gave ls, In 1582 the quarterly collection had in- 
creased to 9s. 10d. 

The author gives several lists of church goods, One 
made in 1574 shows that several of the vestments used 
in the unreformed services were yet in the custody of 
the churchwardens. There was a church house here in 
1593, and in it were kept a caldron and a great chest, 
which latter was a repository for pewter spoons, wooden 
platters, spits, trenchers, a kettle, and other things that 
were needed for the village ale-feasts. Church houses 
are now exceedingly rare, if even there be a single speci- 
men left. In former days they must bave been very 
common, They were, in fact, for the rural village what 
the town hall was to the incorporated boroughs, or the 
vestry halls are at present to the large unincorporated 
places of modern growth, 


Proverbs, Proverbial Expressions, and Po x Rhymes 

of Scotland. By Andrew Cheviot. (Paisley, Gardner.) 
Mr. Cugviot has made a very good book on Scottish 
folk-saws. (Surely there is room for this convenient word 


if only some writer of authority would give it a fair | 


start,as Mr. Thoms did “folk-lore.”) To be sure the 
Way was made for him by the successive collec. 
tions of Hislop, Nicolson, Henderson, and Chambers: 
nevertheless he has made many additions on his own 
account, and some omissions and oversights, We have 
compared his book here and there with Hislop’s ‘ Pro. 
verbs of Scotland’ (third edition), and can testify that 
the accessions are very considerable, especially in the 
matter of pithy sayings and quaint turns of expression 
which hardly amount to being proverbs. In this depart. 
ment he has hardly made adequate use of the works of 
Prof. Wilson, which are a rich quarry for such a pur- 
Many proverbs which are given by Hislop are, 

for some ee reason, wanting here, such as “A 
gude cause maks a strong arm,” “ A gude conscience is 
the best divinity '’ (Hislop, p. 24),“ A gude green turf 
isa gude gudsmother ” (td., p. 25), and the curious im- 
recation of mythological interest, “Go (or gae) to 

ecklebirnie ” (id., p. 107). 

Among positive errors may be noted the comment on 
“T’ll bring him down on his marrow banes,”” which is 
“bend his knees as he does to the Virgin Mary” (as if 
“ Mary-bones” !); “‘Gae to the deil and he’ll bish 
you,” explained, after Hislop, as applicable to one “ we 
worthy of a high position in the devil’s service”; but 
“to bishop” is not to make a bishop of one, but merely 
a well-known old phrase for to confirm. “Where the 
carrion is there doth (!) the eagles gather,” one of the 
most familiar sayings in Scripture, is cited as a Danish 
proverb (p. 79)! Then there is a superfluity of trite 
expressions in use everywhere, such as “To be chop: 
fallen,”’ “To be meally-mouthed,” “To come from far 
and near.” With Mr. Cheviot's classical quotations the 
printer makes sad work, unreproved, ¢. g., “ Kathemata, 
mathemata—Heroditus ” (p. 401); “ cannas” for canas, 
p. 88 ; “ bedera” for hedera, p. 121; and similar mon- 
strosities on pp. 265, 273, 288, &c. 

Messrs, CassELt have begun, in a people's edition, a 
reissue of their Natural History, With the first number, 
which at sixpence is a marvel of cheapness, is given a 
large-sized or of Mr. Hardy’s ‘ Kings of the Desert.’— 
Part XXXIII. of the Gazetteer of the same firm, from 
Latheronwheel Burn to Liddington, has views of Lauder, 
Launceston, Leamington, Ledbury, Leeds, Leominster, 
and other places. 


Rotices to Corresyoudents, 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on @ separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear, Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate,” 

Grow Ler.—Unfortunately our space is limited, and it 
is impossible to print every query in “the next issue,” 
as is too often demanded by querists, 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”’—Advertisements and 
Businees Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 
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The ATHEN AZUM for May 23 contains Articles on 
STEVENSON'S LAST NOVEL. 
OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 
A HISTORY of MONETARY SYSTEMS. 
MADAGASCAR. 
DARBISHIRE’S PHILOLOGICAL ESSAYS. 
The PRINCIPLES of INTERNATIONAL LAW. 
SHORT STORIES. 
INDIAN LITERATURE. 
AMERICAN HISTORY. 
BIBLIOGRAPHICAL LITERATURE. 
OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 


The OLD HORSE, by Bliss Carman — PORSON — WORDSWORTH — 
The MUNICIPAL RECORDS of CARDIFF — The ‘ DICTIONARY 
of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY’ — The HISTORICAL MANU- 
SCRIPTS COMMISSION—ROSSETTI'S UNPUBLISHED POEMS. 

ALso— 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 


The Present Evolution of Man; Societies; Meetings 
| FINE ARTS—The ae of Do 
m Quixote; Library Table; The 


Gossip ; Performances Next Week. 
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ELKIN MATHEWS8’S 
NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 


The UNCONSCIOUS HUMOURIST, and other Essays. By E. H. Lacon 
WATSON. Crown 8vo. 4s, 6d. net. (Just out. 


‘The U ~;~~ Hemouriet © is the title of the first Besay in the poet, bat the ee are as varied as ‘ Bicycle Tours—and a Moral,’ ‘The 
1 ces,’ ‘The Specialist,’ * On Love ‘Cacoethes Scribendi.’ 
paper a and well-maintained standard of capacity....Keenly y tree from the cheap 
es Man ny of this class."’"— Daily Telegraph. 


7 


hing of king spirit, and much pleasant banter lurk in this volume....Mr. bright sub-scié 
humour.. literary flavour of these is delicate. and the appeal is to fancy rather than to sentiment.’ Spea 


The HAPPY WANDERER. Poems. By the Author of ‘Out of Egypt. With 
Title Design by C. J. Ffoulkes. Printed at the Chiswick Press on Hand-made Paper. jo 
with R. Le Gallienne’s ‘ Volumes in Folio.’) Royal 16mo. 5s. net. t out, 


POEMS. By Vincent O’Sullivan. Title Design by Selwyn Image. Printed at 
the Chiswick Press on Hand-made Paper. (Uniform with Lionel Johnson’s a Square 
post 8vo. 5s. net. ust out, 


The GARDEN of the MATCHBOXES, and other Stories, By Walter 
DELAPLAINE SCULL. Title Design by Miriam Garden. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. ai 
ust out, 


A LOVER'S BREAST-KNOT. Lyrics by Katharine Tynan, With a Decorated 
Title-Page. (Uniform with ‘ Pansies, by May Probyn.) Feap. 8vo. 3s, 6d, net, (Just out, 


BEHIND the ARRAS: a Book of the Unseen, By Bliss Carman, Author of 
‘ Low Tide at Grand Pré.’ With Designs by T. B.} Meteyard. Feap. 8vo. 5s. net. [Just out. 


ELKIN MATHEWS’S SHILLING GARLAND. 
A Series of Books of New Poetry by various Authors, appearing at intervals, Cover Design by 
Selwyn Image. Feap. 8vo. ONE SHILLING net each Part, 


i No. 1. LONDON VISIONS. By Laurence Binyon, Second Edition, Revised and 

Corrected. [ Ready. 


“Mr. Elkin Mathews has had many happy ideas from the time he started the little Mecca of Vigo-street, which will figure largely in the 
future history of literature im the late nineteenth century. One does not remember any better notion tnan this of shiiling viumee of new poetry, 

. Any one who bas even the faintest love of poetry should buy this splendid shillings worth—a thing of beauty clad in brown paper, decorated “ 
oniy Mr. a Imege knows how. = from the eee of its being a much sought afver volume in coming da) s, ry is genuine true cum 
rency, pure gold, loya:ly amd well wroug ht.’’— Bookselling 


No. 2. ODE for the BICENTENARY COMMEMORATION of HENRY 
runmee with other Poems, and a Preface on the Musical Setting of Poetry. B | Se 
us 


“ The ‘ Ode to Masic ’ has fine passages.'’—Spectator. 
“A poem admirable alike in feeling end expression."’—Times. 


No. 3. 2 HRIST in HADES, and other Poems, By Stephen Phillips, Author of 
It has a correctness and a finish that recall more than any other modern Mr. Robert 


‘Christ in Hates’ has poet in he 4 power to commend it to the serious reader. It is certa'nly one of the most striking of the Bikis 
Mathews" 6‘ Shilling Garland sgow Herald. 


DANTE.—La COMMEDIA di DANTE. A New Text, carefully Revised with 
the aid of the most recent Editions and Collations, by A. J, BUTLER. Small 8vo. 4s. 6d, net. 


DANTE and his EARLY BIOGRAPHERS, By Edw. Moore, D.D., Principal 
of St. Edmund Hall, Oxford. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


\ DANTE: Six Sermons, By P. H. Wicksteed, Fourth Edition, crown 8vo, 
2s. net. 


London: ELKIN MATHEWS, Vigo-street, W. 


Printed by FRANCIS, Atheneum Press, Rream's-build lane, the said 
JOHN C, FRANCIS at Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, E.C.—Saturdoy, June bad 
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